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SENDS MEN ABROAD SOUNDS HIGH PLANE 
TO CHECK FIGURES IN LIFE MANAGEMENT 
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Be Inspected INCORPORATED Agents 
QUESTION OF 1917 TAXES MUST POSSESS VITAL’ SPIRIT 
Government Wants to Know Entire Changing Conditions Call for Careful 
Net Income and Invested Capital I N Decisions; Contrast of Two 
of Foreign Companies S U R A N C E Lives 
The Internal Revenue Bureau of the BROKERS and AVERAGE ADJUSTERS In his address before the Agency As 
United States Treasury Department is sociation of his company, Henry 8. Nol 
sending a representative to Kurope to len, vice-president of the Equitable Life 
look over the books of the foreign com- Insurance Company of lowa took very 
panies entered in this country with the high ground as to the sacredness of 


object of checking up figures for taxa ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK the life i ‘ et lade to 

tion purposes in connection with 1916 ol ! nsurance business and the 
and 1917 taxes. In advising the for- 
eign companies about this action by the 
Government the Internal Revenue Bu 
rean wrote as follows: 

“Before income tax returns for the RECTOR 5870-5871 President “NEPEARCO” 
years 1916 and 1917 of the - ; aliens / 
insurance company, of which you are 
United States manager, can be accepted 


neture of the relationship existing be 
tween policyholder and company. Too 
often is it assumed that the selling of 
TELEPHONE R. N. M. M. PEARCE CABLE ADDRESS « policy, or the taking of an application 

, forms a completed transaction, when 
pointed out by Mr. Nollen, a rela 
tionship has only just begun, and this 
relationship may extend through at 





it will be necessary to check certain least two generations 

figures therein contained against rec- It is pointed out that in ordinary com 
ords of the Home Offices, and, also, to = mercial or business transactions, a 
secure additional information there- r Sanaa RES aaNeaoeeaeeee aaa sale may be a finished affair, but not 
from. A representative of this bureau 128TH YEAR so in life insurance. No man can fore 
will probably be in England this Sum- ee What the future has in store and 


mer and it is desired that this work yet the life insurance business is of 
be done at that time. such a character that the future must 
be considered In other words a life 


Asks Permission To Examine Books 


“Will you please, therefore, communi- insurance company is in its fundamen- 
cate immediately with the said com tal character a perpetual organization. 
panies, advising them of the facts above Mr. Nollen said: 
stated, and requesting them to furnish Contracts Extend 8 —— 

eg ; “odie : ; , acts Exte eyond Lifetime 

» fae 1S * this investigation t« > > > ; 
the facilities for this investig 4 PHILADELI HIA, PA. “Discussions of the business of life 


the properly accredited representatives 





of this bureau upon application. CAPITAL, $5,000,000.00 “ ge a _ay ngs wen har 
Weenie ten % dis ice , ot _ P x i ( rmeveiorume > 8 nag ae; S 
Please advise immediately whe ther Mctropolitan Managers Marine Department Managers dignity in comparison with other lines 
yr will edo aL as tea a Darby, Hooper & McDaniel Platt, Fuller & Co. | of business, and, upon the whole, with 
of these companies to » inspectio ne ae 9 Whe ey ‘ ag “aly teati aa ao ; 
ics Gadie Ser the suxpauns ohare 59 John Street, N. Y. 27 William Street, N. Y. a “ w to its glorification “* a benefi- 
mentioned.” : Brokerage and Service Departments of e hace co cg ad ry th oe 
“ . - ‘ fa aes 0 if musiness are Oruny oO e . 
Hotchkiss Sent Two Men Abroad (Fire) Charles F. Enderly, Mgr. (Marine) — J. Brengle, est consideration. But the Posner 
So far as is known this is the first 111 Willi anager ‘ ‘vents emphasizes the necessity 
, illiam a 4 andi recent even mphasizes the necessity 
time that the Government has sent a Street, N. Y. 27 William Street, N. Y. for considering a life insurance com 
representative abroad for the purpose FIRE—A UTOMOBILE—MARINE pany in its fundamental character as 


perpetual organization, in order that 
one may have a proper conception of 
the essentials for its permanence and 
- - ——_— —— $$$ —____ - stability. 
os Se ee a : “The modern life insurance contract 


of checking up figures of a fire or mar- 


ine insurance company. When William a The Oldest American Stock Insurance Company” 








H. Hotchkiss was superintendent of in- | 
surance in this state he sent two ex 
aminers to Europe for the purpose of 








examining certain companies and also involves obligations on the part of the 
to make a report on insurance prac- 1 ~ 6 7 1 9 2 () company that will continue through two 
. . 7 ah " oO ‘OQ a. 

tices in Europe. These representa - ol more generations, and in this re 


tives, Joseph H. Woodward and Charles spect it differs fundamentally from the 


Hughes, later made a report in 1910 THE ordinary commercial transaction In 
ihe mercantile establishment, each 


on Kuropean insurance practices. 


When the war broke out in 1914 transaction is of a comparatively tem 
there were two examiners for the New ; ¥ nature: and, as a rule, the 
York Insurance Department in Europe, transaction is begun and closed by the 
one of them being Examiner Diefendorf, me individuals So it is in most 

(Continued on page 24) bank transaction In a life insurance 
=e New Business Paid for 1919............ $ 57,328,209.86 _—____— 
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aratively few of the — ee a =— bn Mla 
“ompany, compara , > : the gov ments under wh 
ir a are begun and completed 


within the lifetime of a single party 
to the transaction. A mercantile es- 
tablishment, or a financial institution 
may, as a rule, regardless of its size, 
close up its business from .time to time 
so that the net result of its transac- 
tions can be easily ascertained. This 
also applies to other branches of in- 
surance, for the reason that the policy 
contracts usually run for short periods 
and are subject to readjustment from 
time to time, as conditions may change. 
On the other hand, the business of life 
insurance depends upon the operation 
of factors extending over long periods 
of years and therefore requires that 
the plan shall be viewed not only in its 
relation to existing conditions but with 
reference to conditions that may exist 
for a long time in the future.” 


Adaptability To Changed Conditions 


Because of the length of time under 
which relationship between policyhold- 
er and company may exist, it is essen- 
tial that a life insurance management 
adapt itself to changing conditions 
which must inevitably occur during 
what is termed a generation. Mr. Nol- 
len uses a beautiful and yet effective 
illustration of this by referring to the 
adaptability of plant life. The plant 
life unconsciously molds itself or con- 
forms to changed conditions—a gift of 
nature, whereas a business manage 
ment must have a conscious adaptation 
to changing conditions if it truly rep- 
resents those for whom it is responsi- 
ble. Mr. Nollen said: 


“In the study of plant and animal 
lite, biologists have quite generally ac- 
cepted the principle that the forms of 
life that survive through the ages are 
those which have best adapted them- 
selves from time to time to surround- 
ings under changing conditions—some 
of the causes operating continuously 
and others casually, And forms that 
have failed to adapt themselves have 
become extinct. 

“There is an analogy between these 
changing natural conditions in which 
organic life is required to make con- 
tinuous readjustment and the changing 
ecnditions which affect an organization 
such as a life insurance company. The 
present must be considered only as a 
small unit in its relation to the whole 
lifetime of the organization. 

“There is, of course, a wide difference 
in the analogy in respect to the process 
oi adaptation, because, in plant life, 
it is apparently unconscious, but in a 
business organization, there must be a 
conscious adaptation on behalf of those 
who are responsible for its conduct. 


“One might suggest a better analogy 
between the life insurance company and 
society as a whole, which depends for 
its prosperity upon its adaptation to 
constantly changing conditions; and the 
failure to take into account all of the 
factors which affect it will result in 
injury to the organization as a whole. 


“The natural tendency is for indi- 
viduals to consider things as in a set: 
tled state and the present as present- 
ing all of the factors that need to be 
taken into account, That is the basis 
upon which most people plan their 
course and run amuck. Those who 
geek to look ahead and to adapt their 
course, with a view to future conditions, 
may not always foresee every event, 
but are more likely to fit themselves 
for meeting new emergencies. 


The Scholar and Invalid 


“As an illustration of personal adapta- 
tién, I have in mind two recently pub- 
lished biographies—one a volume en- 
titled ‘The Education of Henry Adams,’ 
and the other a short account of the 
life of Charles Lee Ccok, a Louisville 
invalid. 

“Mr. Adams tells his jife story in a 
most fascinating way and his book is 
full of instruction concerning the 
events and the leading characters of 
our OWn and other countries, with 
whom he came in contact during a 
period of sixty years—most of them 
within our lifetime. 


bationary period. 


probationary period. 


next anniversary. 


stop. 


company. 








New and Perfect Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs 
“Payments begin immediately on approval of claim-—no 


Monthly payments, lifelong duration. 
Immediate waiver of future premiums 


Full annual dividends continue after premium payments 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without 


deduction for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision is one more leadership 
achievement of America’s oldest legal reserve life insurance 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York City 


no pro- 


no waiting until 














Failed To Find Life’s Meaning 

“He had the advantage of an excep- 
tional heritage of mentality and wealth, 
which gave him a distinguished social 
position and an opportunity to acquire 
a high degree of culture through study 
and travel such as few men find avail- 
able. Two of his immediate ancestors 
were presidents of the United States, 
and his father was prominent in public 
life and in the diplomatic service dur- 
ing the trying days of the Civil War. 

“The notable characteristic of Mr. 
Adams’ viewpoint of life, as described 
by himself, is disappointment through 
a sense of failure to find the real mean- 
ing of life and a place for himself in 
the world. He was relieved of any care 
about the means of his support, and 
yet never found, in his various efforts 
in acquiring an education through Har- 
vard College, study and travel abroad, 
or contact with great men of his times, 
that he had really become equipped for 
any specific purpose in life. He under- 
took many callings and found real satis- 
faction in none. 


Educated Hands—lInventive Brain 


“The story of Mr. Cook is told by 
a writer for the American Magazine for 
last April. Young Cook was, at birth, 
apparently a normal child, but at age 
one began to show defects in muscular 
development which made him a cripple 
for life. His deformity was regarded 
as so serious by his parents that they 
did not anticipate he would live long 
enough to reap the benefits of an edu- 
eation, and, therefore, fulfilled what 
they considered their duty to him, 
by allowing him to amuse _ himself 
in his own way. He showed an 
aptitude for mechanical workmanship; 
made many of his own toys, and was 
finally given a workshop in the family 
barn where he made marvelous prog- 
ress with simple tools, utilizing mate- 
rials from the back yard scrap heap. 
In short, while he educated his hands, 
his brain was constantly at work and 
showed remarkable inventive faculties. 

“He acquired distinction in the knowl- 
edge of mechanics and of metals, and 
qualified himself for self-expression by 
the study of the English language, ac- 
quiring an exceedingly large vocabu- 
lary. He was the inventor of a metal 
packing now employed on railway steam 
engines; constructed the most modern 
efficient creosoting plant in this coun- 
try, and has become a wealthy manu- 


facturer. He is given credit for having 
played an important part in the carry- 
ing out of some of the greatest con- 
struction engineering achievements in 
America, 

Possessed Vital Spirit 

“Here is an illustration of a child, 
practically thrown in the _ discard, 
whose spirit was so vital that he made 
himself a real factor in spite of serious 
pliysical defects and so succeeded in 
adapting himself to conditions as to 
become of real service to society. 
Mr. Adams was no doubt an ornament 
to society in which he moved, but he 
appears to have failed in finding the 
Way to become a vital factor in the 
world, and without his advantages 
wceuld probably never have been heard 
of. He had a keen, analytical mind 
and described his failure, in part, to 
his ‘incapacity for viewing things all 
around,’ 

Must Have A'l Around View 

“The ability to ‘view things all 
around’ is exactly what is necessary in 
the administration of a life insurance 
company. Its points of contact are 
very numerous. It is affected in many 
ways, indirectly as well as by the di- 
rect and more manifest factors of mor- 
tality and investments. 

“This ‘view of things all around’ in- 
cludes the past, present and future. The 
past will offer a basis for anticipating 
the future only in so far as the same 
combination of circumstances are re- 
peated; but experience clearly proves 
that conditions never remain the same 
for a long period of time. Therefore, 
any forecast must be made with a view 
to readjustment in harmony with the 
changes that are likely to occur, and 
these changes cannot be anticipated 
with exactness. Therefore, a conserva- 
tive policy is essential in directing the 
course of the business. Few men an- 
ticipated the influenza epidemic and 
yet, for a long time, there were hidden 
forces at work which finally resulted 
in that scourge. 

Possibility of indirect Forces 

“This illustrates what I desire to call 
attention to in reference to ‘indirect 
forces’ that have their bearings upon 
the organization. The affairs of the 
world are so closely affiliated that a 
pestilence or a _ political upheaval in 


distant countries will leave their mark 
upon the institution quite as effectively, 
and as surely, as legislation in any of 


changes in the financial conditions of 
fcreign as well as our own country are 
certain to have an effect upon the rate 
of return of all forms of investments. 
The general attitude of the public 
towards thrift, or the prevalence of 
strikes, and the various disturbances 
in the economic conditions of the coun- 
try will affect the business. And the 
combination of all of these various fac- 
tors will, in the last analysis, require, 
from time to time, a readjustment to 
those conditions. And the fitness of 
the institution to survive will depend 
upon the extent to which it is properly 
adjusted.” 


Intricacies in Settlements 


Continuing his address, Mr. Nollen 
discussed the method of administrating 
the finances of the company and the 
equalizing of the current cost of the 
business among the policyholders, with 
the proper conservation of funds for 
future obligations. 

He also called attention to the limita- 
tions that should be placed upon the 
forms of settlement of proceeds of poli- 
cies and contracts for business insur- 
ar.ce, in order to remain within safe 
boundaries and to avoid legal compli- 
cations in the future, so far as possi- 
ble. There are many demands made of 
companies in these days for involved 
directions for settlement—some_ of 
Which violate the rule as to perpetui- 
ties, and others would place unreason- 
able burdens upon the company and in- 
cur indefinite amount of expense, and 
in some cases, liability for double pay- 
ment if the demands were fully met. 

The matter of business insurance 
Mr. Nollen pointed out is so new that 
frequently requests are made which 
clearly appear to fall outside of the 
rule for insurable interest. Naturally, 
there are a number of men who have 
given very little thought to these mat- 
ters and they are helpless when an op- 
portunity presents itself to write a case 
ot business insurance. They have read 
articles in the journals offering sug- 
gestions, but do not have sufficient 
knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples involved to apply them properly. 

Should Not Embarrass Successors 

Mr. Nollen contends that company 
officers are under moral obligation to 
make every one of their contracts, in 
connection with life insurance policies, 
so clear that they shall not embarrass 
the succeeding representatives of the 
company who will be called upon to 
cerry out the terms of those contracts 
until their conclusion many years 
hence. 

There is a tendency, he said, in some 
companies to become too liberal merely 
tv» accommodate the demands of cer- 
tain agents who feel that they have 
some advantage in competition by ultra- 
liberality; and Mr. Nollen is convinced 
that it is the duty of companies to be 
conservative enough in these matters 
to avoid the making of contracts that 
may be contested in future years be- 
cause they are under moral obligation 
to protect future beneficiaries as well 
as present policyholders from becoming 
involved in litigations. 


WILL MOVE PRINTERY 

The space in the Twenty-fourth Street 
Building, next to the former site of 
Dr, Parkhurst’s church, occupied by the 
printery of the Metropolitan Life, is 
needed for more important use, so the 
insurance company is to erect a new 
home for its private printing plant in 
Long Island City. 


WISCONSIN INSURANCE TAXES 

Madison, Wis., June 6.—During the 
fiscal year ending June 25, 1920, the 
receipts of the Insurance Department 
amounted to $1,250,010.98. Of this 
amount $1,236,039.80 was collected from 
insurance companies in the form of 
taxes, licenses and fees, and $13,971.18 
represented the collections of the State 
Life Fund. This amount represents an 
increase of $95,723.45 over last years 
collections. 
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Many Qualify in 
Equitable of Iowa 


TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 





Prize Essay Contest Won By Theodore 
B. Williams of Philadelphia 
Agency 





The opening of the twelfth annual 
convention of the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Iowa Agency Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Fort Des Moines in 
Des Moines, Tuesday, July 6, was a 
banner affair in the history of the As- 
sociation and of the company. The at- 
tendance far outstretched that of any 
other convention which has been held 
heretofore, the attendance being in ex- 
cess of three hundred. including wives 
of many of the field men. From the 
Pacific Coast many delezates were in 
attendance representing the Los An- 
geles San Francisco. Portland, and 
Seattle agencies; and from the east 
there was a large attendance from New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, 

A noteworthy feature was tho spirit 
of optimism and enthusiasm which pre- 
vailed. Though the last club year was 
reduced to nine months, in order to 
change the expiration of the club year 
to March 31 instead of June 30, there 
was a large qualification and the aver 
age writings were in excess of those of 
any previous year. This naturally add- 
ed to the enthusiasm but much credit 
is due to the president of the associa- 
tion, Walter J. Dwyer, of Dayton, Ohio, 
whose aggressive personality injected 
pep and vim into the field force with 
the idea of making the convention one 
long to be remembered. 

Greeted by Founder 

Another noteworthy feature of the 
convention is the fact that those as- 
sembled were extended a hearty greet- 
ing by the founder of the company, 
Frederick M. Hubbell, former secre- 
tary, later for 19 years president of the 
company, and who for many years has 
been, and is now, chairman of its board 
of directors. This is remarkable when 
one considers that the company is in 
its fifty-third year and that Mr. Hubbell 
is past his eighty-first anniversary. In 
his greeting he reviewed the motive 
prompting the founding of the company 
and the ideals for which it has ever 
stood, calling attention to the fact that 
it was desired to give Iowa of the best 
there is in life insurance and render 
to policyholders the best possible 
service. Mr. Hubbell congratulated 
the men on the _ splendid achieve- 
ment not only of the past year, 
but the complete way in which the ag- 
ency force fulfilled its pledge to double 
its first $100,000,000 of insurance in 
force in a five year period. As a matter 
of fact, the five-year period referred to 
does not expire until January, 1921, and 
yet the insurance in force is approxi- 
mately $240,000000. The presence of 
Mr. Hubbell, who by the way holds 
Policy No. 1 in the company, is a great 
inspiration to those present. 

The program for the convention this 
year differs from that of any conven- 
tion previously held because almost 
50 per cent of the time was set aside 
for recreation and good fellowship. The 
ertertainment of the ladies at the con- 
vention is in charge of a committee 
headed by the wives of officers of the 
company, including Mrs. J. C. Cummins, 
Mrs. Henry S. Nollen, Mrs. H. E. Al- 
drich, Mrs. BF. Hadley, and Mrs. R. 
G. Hunter. The ladies enjoyed one day 
at the Hoyt Sherman, one dy at the 
Golf and Country Club, and a picnic 
dinner for the entire convention at 
Greenwood Park. 

The success of ‘he binquet last year 
ut Cleveland, Ohio, prompted the com- 
mittee of arrangements to feature this 
idea for the present convention and 
the binquet was held in the large ball 
room of the Fort Des Moines Hotel 
Which is by far the finest hotel in the 
‘tate of lowa. In fact, there is nothing 
better in the country today. 

The program for the banquet was a 
“take off’ on the circus idea, the ar- 
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rangement being a three ring affair. 
The first ring included a delightful 
menu with interesting side lights in the 
way of entertainment under the leader- 
ship of Hugh E. Wallace, general ag- 
ent of the Company at Omaha, Neb. 
In fact, Mr. Wallace was the manipula: 
tor of the entire entertainment for the 
banquet. 

The second ring included instrumen- 
tal and vocal selections together with 
an address by Colonel Lafe Young, one 
of Des Moines’ honored citizens. 

The third ring was the working out 
of a dance program which was a great 
delight to those in attendance. 

Williams Wins Prize Essay 

The Prize Essay Contest for the 
Kirk Memorial Cup was won by Theo- 
dore B. Williams of the Philadelphia 
Agency, the subject of the essay being 
“Establishing and Maintaining Points 
of Contact in the Sale of Life Insur- 
ance.” 

Another new feature of the conven- 
tion is that of the postponement of the 
general agents’ meeting until the day 
following the convention rather than 
the day preceding the opening of the 
convention, as has been the custom 
heretofore. This meeting will be held 
today. The purpose of this was to give 
the general agents a chance to meet 
immediately after the sessions of the 
convention, thereby affording an oppor- 
tunity to take action on matters devel- 
oping during sessions without the de- 
lay which would follow should the gen- 
eral agents return to their respective 
agencies before considering same. 





SOUTHLAND CHANGES 





Lawrence M. Cathles Elected Vice- 
President and Actuary; P. M. Thev- 
enet Chosen Secretary 





There were a number of official 
changes in the executive families of life 
insurance companies in the past few 
weeks. Among them were those oc- 
curring in the personnel of the officials 
of the Southland Life, of Dallas. In a 
letter to The Eastern Underwriter, 
Harry L. Seay, president of that com- 
pany, has the following to say in that 
connection: 

“At its June meeting the Southland 
Life elected Lawrence M. Cathles vice- 
president and actuary of the company, 
and advanced P. N.Thevenet to the posi- 
tion of secretary, succeeding J. W. 
Hurst, Jr., resigned.” President Seay 
states this was made necessary because 
of the contemplated return to Scotland 
for an indefinite period of Mr. Hurst, 
who associated himself with the South- 
land Life in 1913. 

The new secretary, Mr. Thevenet, 
joined the Southland Life force when 
the Sam Houston Life was taken over 
by the Southland in 1915. 

The election of Mr. Cathles to the 
office of vice-president and actuary adds 
to the strength of the company organi- 
zution. Mr. Cathles is eminent as an 
actuary in both Great Britain and 
America; fellow of the Faculty of Ac- 
tuaries, Scotland, and fellow of and one 
of the governors of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries, and member of 
other actuarial and statistical societies. 
The business side of life insurance is 
indebted to Mr. Cathles for a number 
of prepared papers that have become a 
part of the literature of the profession. 
He left Scotland to take the place of 
assistant actuary of a New York com 
pany, seventeen years ago; later 
served as actuary of the Franklin Life, 
and for the last twelve years has filled 
the position of secretary and actuary 
of the Southwestern Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas. 





SECOND GREATEST MONTH 

The Illinois Life at the close of busi- 
ness June 30 had completed applica- 
tions totaling $4,584,500, which made 
the month of June 1920 the second 
greatest month in the history of the 
company. The complete business for 
the six months ending June 30 amount- 
ed to $23,292,500 as compared with $16,- 
145 500 for the first six months of 1919 
and a total production of $20,749,000 
for the entire year 1918. 
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Make People Want 
What They Need 


SALESMANSHIP’S POWER SHOWN 





J. S. Knox Stresses Need for Educa- 
tion as Well as Experience 
in Developing Agents 


In an address on “The Power of 
Salesmanship” J. S. Knox, president of 
the Knox School of Salesmanship, 
Cleveland, told the Northwest Life In- 
surance Congress that salesmen have 
to be made as well as born and ex- 
plained many points in the work of de 
veloping selling ability. Following are 
excerpts from his talk: 

Twenty years ago 90 per cent of the 
business men of the country said sales- 
men were born, not made. Ninety per 
cent of them are now saying salesmen 
must be made as well as born because 
competition has made the untrained 
salesman a financial luxury and there- 
fore a business impossibility. 

In the past salesmen were obliged to 
learn by experience. Today keen sales 
managers know that most of the men 
who try to learn by experience are 
bankrupt before they get the experience 
and anyway experience alone is not 
necessarily knowledge Experience 
that is based upon ignorance and bad 
methods never has and never will bring 
success, but some hard working sales- 
men succeed in spite of their bad 
methods, but never because of them. 

Every salesman should have an un- 
derstanding of the dramatic in pre- 
senting his selling talk, yet not one 
salesman out of ten knows anything 
about this. 

Four years ago President Wilson and 
Judge Hughes were the candidates of 
the opposing parties. When Hughes 
Was nominated the Republican Party 
felt certain of his election because 
Hughes was the unanimous choice and 
there were a million more republicans 
in the country than democrats, All 
Hughes needed to do was to hold those 
folks. The day he was nominated the 
election seemed certain, but he did as 
a great many salesmen do who talk the 
individual into buying, then keep on 
talking and talk him out of it. If 
Hughes had sent out a telegram the 
day he was nominated and said that if 
he was elected he would stand for a 
hundred per cent Americanism and then 
gone off on a fishing trip and never 
made a speech he would undoubtedly 
have been President of the United 
States now. 

He lost the presidency through poor 
Salesmanship, In other words, he broke 
one of the most fundamental principles 
of human nature and Salesmanship. 
That principle is this: You cannot an- 
tagonize and influence at the same time. 

The insurance man who devotes 90 
per cent of his selling talk to a criti- 
cism of his competitor will not make 
enough sales to pay his room rent. 

A good salesman is always a good 
mixer. 

A good salesman will never ask his 
prospective purchaser to sign on the 
dotted line unless he is certain in his 
own mind that the prospective pur- 
chaser is already sold. 

Discovering Needs 

What is Salesmanship anyway? From 
one point of view let us say that it is 
the ability to persuade people to want 
what they already need. I want you to 
notice two words, “want” and “need.” 
An individual may want an article and 
tot need it. On the other hand he may 
seriously need, but not want it, 

The business of high-class salesmen 
is to discover human needs and trans- 
form these needs into wants. The 
salesman who does this is transforming 
people from a lower to a higher stand- 
ard of civilization. 

The public never wants what it is 
not acquainted with. 

Right here we find another law of 
Salesmanship and that is: the individ 
ual is always opposed to what he does 
not understand, It is so in politics, re- 
ligion and business; it always has been 
80 and it always will be:so. 


People have opposed your proposition 
time and again pecause they did not un- 
derstand its value. ‘hey needed it but 
they did not want it. No salesman 
should ever be discouraged in trying 
to sell any proposition to anybody when 
he knows tnat individual needs it and 
he might well say to the prospect the 
only reason in tue Worid you have not 
niade this purchase 1s because nobody 
suv lar Pas shown you that it is to your 
udVantlage, 

“But, you may ask, “‘Isn’t there some 
law ol psychoiwgical eugineering that 
is as hetpiul to the saiesman as tne 
mechanicat law 18 to the engineer? 
iere 1s such a law and it is based 
upon the great lundamental law OL hu- 
Ina Nature Walch we cail the law of 
sell-preservation, ‘The Almighty piaced 
lu your Neart ahd mine the desire tO 
be somebody and do suolmething and as 
a resull OL thal law we have what we 
migal call a iaw OL Sell-interest, 

ju ithe low grade Inan tnis deepens 
into the law ol greed, palesmanship 18 
tne ability tO make a mutually profit- 
ubie interchange oL values, 

‘Vnere are salesmen in this country 
Wio ure so greedy tlat they become 
crooked and tuey sell What they cannot 
deilver, Such salesmen, of course, are 
Lug bane OL the whole selling protession 
und they do not last long. 

Developing Approach 

The National Casi Kegister Company 
Spent twenty years ih Working out au 
upproach that could weil Nave been 
worked OUL In LWwenty hours alvcer the 
lucts were in il they uad peen aware OL 
this law ol Ssell-interest, but uncon- 
sclously tney discovered the law as 
most good saiesmen do. Their approach 
When boiled down was as Lollows: 
“Mr. Brown, if | can show you that this 
modern system will do three things 
plop losses i your store, Increase your 
prout and increase your business,—you 
wiil be greatiy interested won't you?’ 
You notice there are three appeals to 
sell-interest in tuut one sentence, 

The toliowing is the approach that 
we of the Knox School have used and 
it has been used successfully nine times 
out of ten: “Mr. Brown, your business 
is to sell insurance, Yes. My business 
is to help you to sell more insurance. 
In other words, | am handling the best 
proposition on the subject of Sales- 
manship in the country and if | prove 
te you that what | have is to your ad- 
vantage and doesn’t cost you too much 
you won't hesitate a minute to get it 
will you?” ‘he appeal there is purely 
to self-interest and what is more It 18 
put in the form of a question which 
puts the prospect on the defensive, 

Of course, When you are selling in- 
surance you are not trying to show a 
man how to make a big profit, you are 
talking protection but what is a man in 
business for, he is working his head off 
day and night for no other reason than 
to support his wife and family and see 
that they will not come to grief when 
he dies. 

One of the highest emotions of the 
human soul is the desire to be of serv- 
ice to one’s loved ones and if an indi- 
vidual knew he only had a few seconds 
to live, the assurance that his wife and 
family were going to be left in such 
circumstances that they would not suf- 
fer would cause him more happiness 
than anything else. On the other hand 
we must not overlook the investment 
feature in insurance. 

According to the figures 90 per cent 
of the people who die in the big cities 
of this country leave less than a thou- 
sand dollars apiece on the average. 

When we approach an individual we 
must realize that in most cases his 
mind is at zero and sometimes 20 below 
zero in the attitude toward our proposi- 
tion. Our problem is to insert an en- 
tering wedge and after it is inserted, 
drive it home. Anybody can be prop- 
erly approached if the individual knows 
how and he can be interested either in 
what the salesman says or how he says 
it and he can be convinced provided 
the salesman knows how to convince 
him. 

Lincoln’s Methods 

In his early days Lincoln did not 

know how to prove a case, but he stud- 
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THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE oy INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
GROUP INSURANCE 


Forward looking employers carry Group Insurance. 
They find it accomplishes all the results claimed for it. 


In 1919 The Travelers wrote more Group insurance 
in the United States than any other company. 





Group, and the multiple forms of insurance pro- 
vided by The Travelers, afford agents and brokers great 
opportunities. 


Moral: Represent The Travelers. 




















A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 











SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


David S. Dickenson, President 


— 


Offers good territory and a liberal 
contract to reliable men of ability. 


For Particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Superintendent of Agencies 























Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Commenced Business June 1, 1845 





Incorporated 1844 


1920 


IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 


From the beginning the first consideration has been to 
furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


This practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders — the 
first essential to the agents’ success. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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ied geometry to learn how and he did 
it by himself. What have you men ever 
done to learn how to prove a case? 
After his debates with Douglas, a friend 
asked him how he was able to so read- 
ily answer the Douglas objections. He 
said he had studied Douglas’ side of the 
case as carefully and knew as much 
about it as Douglas did, then he worked 
out a reply to every argument Douglas 
could make. It was simply a question 
then of utilizing these answers to 
Douglas’ objections. Have you men 
made such a preparation to meet the 
objections that may come up in your 
business? 

The greatest genius that ever lived 
did not succeed through inspiration, but 
through perspiration, the inspiration 
came after the perspiration, but you 
convince a man of the desirability of 
your proposition and still he may not 
desire it. 

The most dominating motive of the 
business-man is profit or he could not 
stay in business. Another motive that 
influences the purchaser of nearly 
everything and the motive that we pay 
very little attention to, is the pride or 
social motive. 

But the big motive that consciously 
or unconsciously influences the buying 
of an insurance policy, either fire or life, 
is the caution motive. 

Possibly the weakest point in all 
Salesmanship is the closing point, but 
many men who are weak in closing are 
also weak somewhere else. They are 
weak in proving their case. They are 
possibly weak in proving their case or 
after the proof is in they do not know 
how to make the dramatic appeal to the 
emotions. Proof always comes first 
and the emotional appeal comes after 
that. 

Using Suagestion 

Some salesmen again know very lit- 
tle about the value of suggestion and 
suggestion is one of the most powerful 
forces in all Salesmanship. Some sales- 
men know very little about the use of 
English. They have never made a 
study of the best books on rhetoric. 
They know little about the magic power 
that lurks in an idea when effectively 
expressed. They do not know that an 
idea expressed one way kills a sale and 
that expressed another way makes a 
sale. 

They do not know that in closing an 
order there is infinite strategy. They 
do not realize that a prospect should 
never be asked directly to buy any- 
thing. When I was a college student 
I was taught the strategy of closing an 
order, while selling a book. When I 
reached the point where I believed the 
individual was ready to buy I indicated 
to the prospective customer that I was 
going to make two deliveries, one at 
one time and one at some certain other 
time. I asked which delivery would be 
most satisfactory. I asked for a deci- 
sion on the delivery, but never on the 
purchase or I would show the prospect 
two buildings and ask for a decision on 
the binding, but not on the purchase, 

In selling a cash register, I did ex 
actly the same thing. Insurance men 
use the same method; it is worked out 
to fit the insurance situation. 





FARMERS 

The farmers are mighty good pros 
pects at this time, for even though 
things tighten up the farmer is going to 
receive a good price for his products, 
and can afford to buy life insurance. 
Our experience is that many can pur- 
chase $10,000 contracts maturing at age 
sixty-five. Many have money and will 
be glad to pay for five or ten years in 
advance and: secure the discount.— 
Columbus Irritator. 


DINNER TO EUBANK 

_ Gerald A, Eubank, who has resigned 
from the Massachusetts Mutual Life in 
order to become Michigan manager of 
one of the life insurance companies, 
Was the guest of honor at a dinner giv- 
en at the Springfield Country Club a 
few nights ago. There were twenty- 
two present including E. W. Hester, 
of New York. 
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Small Partnership 
Policy Demonstration 


DONE IN MISSOURI 


HOW IT’S 





Three Agents Stage Interesting Talk 
at Fidelity Mutual Convention, 
Atlantic City 





J. M. Bloodworth, with L. E. Wasson 
and E. C. Bloodworth, of St. Louis, 
demonstrated how to sell a small busi- 
ness partnership policy at the Fidelity 
Mutual Life convention in Atlantic City 
last week. The two agents who acted 
ae foils represented thinking, 
plain speaking young business men. 
The high points in the dialogue follow: 

What is your business? 

I am here to insure the safety of your 
business once and for all time. 

Let us hear your proposition. 

Before you started independently two 
years ago you were employed by a 
wholesale grocer. You have made such 
rapid progress that all the town is talk- 
ing of your success, and to all intents 
and purposes you have a_ wonderful 
future. 

True enough, hut what definite propo- 
sition have you in mind? 

Life insurance. 

We have looked into that subject 
with our lawyer and decided we did 
not need it. 

Was there a life insurance man pres- 
ent when you considered the proposi- 
tion? 

No. 

Well, do you think that a good busi 
ness move—to consider buying some- 
thing without giving the salesman a 
chance to tell his story? 

There is something in that. What 
have you got to say as to why we need 
partnership insurance? Shoot. 

You are two young, active, honest, 
enterprising merchants who, next to 
your families, take the greatest pride 
in your business and want it to go 
ahead. 

Yes, and it will go ahead. 

I agree with you, if everything goes 
well. But, what if it does not? I do 
not mean mismanagement or lack of 
judgment, because I am sure such mis- 
takes will not be made, but, what if one 
of you should die? 

We do not expect to die. 

That’s true, and it is well to be opti- 
mistic, but death is no respector of 
persons. Just what would happen to 
the business? I do not doubt that 
either of you is capable of running it 
alone, but each has your friends; each 
has his individual side; each of you has 
brought something into the business 
which has enabled you on a capital of 
$1,000 to build a $20,000 institution up 
in a period of three years. And, judging 
by the way you are going, inside of 
five years you should have a $50 000 
business. I presume that you are al- 
ready contemplating expansion—such 
as the starting of a chain of stores? 

QO, yes, we intend to open a branch 
or the West Side. 

Fine. That's going some. I suppose 
you will hire a man to run it? 
No. My partner here, E. C., 

dle that end. 

What if something should happen to 
ER. C. which would prevent his running 
the store? Would you hire someone 
else? Would you put in this capital 
for the new enterprise and still have 
the same confidence if one of you were 
not in charge? 

We think we could find a good man. 
We are good students of human nature. 

I agree with you that there is no 
man who could not be replaced, but 
you would rather have one of you two 
in charge? 

Yes, that’s true. 

By the way, have you ever borrowed 
any money at the bank. 

When we see the banker we never 
have any trouble on this score, 


sharp 


will han- 


Did you ever stop to realize that 
when you are given a loan the banker 
hands out this money because he has 
faith in your business, and in both of 
you? He regards each of you as an 
asset. It is your combined strength 
that he considers, that is the basis of 
credit. I do not say that individually 
your credit would not be so good, al- 
though in time it might be, but if there 
were only one of you we think that it 
might have some weight with the bank- 
er. 

What have you to suggest? 

My proposition is the creation of a 
sinking fund for an emergency—a sink- 
ing fund in the form of annual pre- 
miums paid for a partnership policy. 

Ah, we already have thought of a 
sinking fund. In fact, we are putting 
aside—and this is not for general 
publication—a monthly deposit of $50. 
We put in the bank $600 a year from 
our monthly receipts, 

You have made my job easy. [| want 
to show you that by putting this $600 
a year into deposits with a life insur 
ance company instead of a bank you 
will find that the money will work 
faster, will have more effective results. 
and will accomplish more. By the way, 
what happens to the business if one of 
you two die? 

We have a provision for that. In our 
articles of partnership it is provided 
that if one die the surviving partner 
shall buy the stock from the estate of 
the other partner for a certain sum and 
there is six months’ time to make the 
payment, 

But where are "*°" roing to raise the 
cash to pay to the estate in such a 
contingency? 

But neither of us is going to die. 

You will have to make a promise to 
that effect to our institution or you 
cannot get the insurance, certainly. 


From that point on Mr. Bloodworth 
explained the strength of the insurance 
company—greater than many banks 
combined—and the points of the con- 
tract showing the many advantages 
over the monthly deposit of $50 made 
to the bank. When he concluded he 
had covered every point raised and sold 
the policy. 





SIXTY-FOUR MORE GRADUATE 





Carnegie School Turns Out Another 
Class; Summer School Now 
in Session 





The third class of the School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship graduated on 
June 18th. Out of seventy-two students 
entering on April 5th, sixty-four receiv- 
ed their certificates of graduation. The 
graduation address was delivered by 
Dr. E. G. Simmons, vice-president and 
general manager of the Pan-American 
Life of New Orleans. His subject was 
the “Ethics of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship.” 

The summer school opened June 21st 
with 61 students registered. Twenty 
companies are represented and _ the 
students come from twenty-two states. 
The working schedule for the summer 
school comprises four class hours per 
day, six days in the week, for nine 
weeks. 

The total enrollment in the Carnegie 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
for its first year is 241, representing 43 
companies and coming from 38 states 
and Canada. 





EQUITABLE’S LOCAL BUSINESS 


The new insurance paid for by the 
Kiquitable’s agencies in the New York 
Metropolitan District during the first 
six months of 1920 totals $65,800,000, 
which is $22,500,000 more than that for 
the same period of last year, and repre- 
senting an increase of a trifle over 
50 per cent, 





In June the Connecticut Mutual made 
a gain of $685,638. Its gain so far this 
year is $16,172,922. 








YOU CAN 
Increase Your 
Life Insurance Sales 


—AND — 
Land That Stubborn Prospect 


With the CONTINENTAL’S new 
and original combination of LIFE 
and INCOME INSURANCE, of- 
fered to the American people for 
the first time on an INCONTESTA- 
BLE and NON-CANCELLABLE 
basis. 

Alddress—Combination Service Department 


CONTINENTAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
sells Life Insurance 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
sells Casualty Insurance 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
General Offices, 910 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 

















HOME LIF E ! 


INSURANCE CO. | 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 





The 60th Annual statement 
shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819,- 

a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effect ed during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to 
policyholders during the year 


was over $4,388,000. 








For Agency apply to | 


GEORGE W. MURRAY. . 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. | 
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in a rich and prosperous 


district, are available to a 


life 


who is a salesman, as a 


insurance salesman, 


representative of a strong 


mutual company— 
One of America’s Greatest 
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Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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AND 
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THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. 8. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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More Insurance for 
Professional Men 


ADDRESS OF M. W. McMILLEN 





Milwaukee Manager of The Prudential 
Talks to Northwest Insurance 
Congress; Sees Opportunities 





Sioux Falls, July 1—Manford W. Mc- 
Millen, Milwaukee manager of The Pru- 
dential, had as the title of the paper he 
read before the Northwest Congress to- 
day this subject: “Why Should the Pro- 
fessional Man Carry More Insurance?” 
He said: 

The professional man is one who spe- 
cializes in that line of work that calls 
for individual attainment or knowledge 
that cannot be delegated to or per- 
petuated by another, such occupations 
as phvsicians, surgeons, dentists, ar- 
tists, lawyers, ministers and salesmen 
come under the general category of pro- 
fessional men whose earning power and 
business life comes to an end in the 
event of incapacity or death, which is 
not necessarily or usually the case with 
those commonly classed as business 
men. A manufacturing or mercantile 
business once established can be car- 
ried on by the widow or sons. co-part- 
ners or men of managerial ability thus 
perpetuating the established income to 
beneficiaries in the event of incapacity 
or death. 

Professional men as a rule have little 
knowledge of or adaptability for the 
commercial side of life which practic- 
ally limits their possibility for gain 
through their chosen work. 

Everv right meaning, right thinking 
and right acting man realizes the need 
of providing life insurance if he has 
dependents. be they father, mother, 
sister, brother, wife and children and 
no scheme was ever devised that so 
completely comprehensively and quick- 
ly provides means with which to meet 
financial situations, destitution and 
physical incapacity as does legal re- 
serve life insurance policies through 
the various options privileges and 
guarantees contained therein. 

Poor Investments 

The annual money loss through in- 
vestments with get rich quick schemers 
is so tremendous as to be unbelievable, 
in fact it has been estimated that the 
aggregate losses in this way equal the 
total of savings bank denosits through- 
out the country. or to even equal the 
premiums paid for life insurance. 

Widows who have been left an am- 
ple sum to keep them and their chil- 
dren in comfortable circumstances had 
the monies been properly conserved 
and judiciously invested have been 
easy victims of the smooth gentry and 
all because of inexperience in financial 
matters. While this situation cannot 
be entirely prevented there are great 
possibilities through the instrumental- 
ity of life insurance to greatly reduce 
such losses through advocacy of the 
monthly income plan where the benefi- 
ciary is the wife or daughter and for 
an amount that will at least provide 
the common comforts of life. I would 
especially recommend the. sale of 
monthly income insurance for profes- 
sional men, not because their wives or 
daughters as beneficiaries are more like- 
ly to fall victims through the vicissi- 
tudes of handling ready money but for 
the reason that professional men as a 
rule have been unable to accumulate 
in the span of years in which their 
earning powers are possible much less 
than their ‘assets represented by life 
Insurance savings that will suffer no 
depreciation through administration 
cost but affords immediate guaranteed 
monthly income to meet the usual fam- 
ily needs which is the sequel to his 
self-denial and righteous planning to 
make as light as possible the burdens 
that fall upon the dependent ones. 

Combination Suggested 

I would suggest the following com- 
bination of plans as feasible in the ma- 
jority of cases: $100 per month for 


5 years; $100 per month for 10 years; 
$100 per month for 20 years. 

By this arrangement there would be 
a provision of $300 per month the first 
5 years, $200 per month the next 5 
years, and $100 per month the follow- 
ing 10 years, thus covering a period 
of twenty years after the death of the 
insured, the aggregate sum to benefi- 
ciaries being $42,000, or a lump sum 
payment of $33,380. 

You may wonder why I omit to make 
provision for continuous monthly in- 
comes,—my only reason is the pro- 
hibitive cost or higher premium a com- 
pany must charge to meet the possi- 
bility of payments over a long term of 
years. The average buyer of insurance 
takes into account the surrender or 
collateral value of a policy, should such 
an emergency arise—and when he dis 
covers the extra premium necessary to 
make the monthly incomes continuous. 
without in any way being reflected in 
the surrender values, he is very apt 
to hesitate and reject the plan entirely, 
a situation to be avoided. 

I submit the following figures in sup- 
port of my argument. To provide $10 
per month for ten years, I select the 
whole life policy issued at age 35. 
Total of 120 monthly install- 


DEE. ov wauawetssadeewesss $1200.00 
Commuted WAlte ...666..000+ 1027.00 
ree 24.74 


To make the monthly install- 
ments continuous to benefi- 
ciary at same age premium 
Pr reer ee 36.50 


Difference......... $11.75 
for which no increase in values is 
available for the insured for collateral 
purposes at any time. 

To further illustrate on 3% reserve 
basis death claim $1000.00. 
Option 1. Monthly installments 

for ten years only would be 

$9.74; a total in ten years of $1168.80 
Option 2. Monthly installments 

for ten years certain and 

continuous thereafter, bene- 

ficiary age 35 would be $4.48 

per month, total in ten years $537.60 
Difference in guaranteed period $631.20 
which represents the amount withheld 
in the guaranteed period of ten years 
ir order to provide for continuous pay- 
ment thereafter all of which is a loss 
to the beneficiary should she live to re- 
ceive the last monthly installment and 
a proportionate loss to the contingent 
beneficiary receiving the balance of un- 
paid installments. 





WRITES TWO GROUP CASES 





Connecticut General Life Covers Em- 
ployes of the William Zoller and 
Standard Glass Companies 





The Pittsburgh agency of tne VCon- 
necticut General Life of which John T. 
Shirley is manager has recently placed 
group life insurance on the officers and 
employes of the William Zoller Com- 
pany, pork and beef packers, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and the Standard Plate 
Glass Company of Butler, Pa, The 
William Zoller Company gave each of 
its employes on its pay-roll June 15 
$1,000 policies. New employes wait one 
month until they are insured. 

The Standard Plate Glass Company 
insured all of its employes with them 
six months for $500, increasing $100 for 
each additional years’ service to a max- 
imum of $1500. Length of service is 
reckoned from date of employment. 
This insurance became effective June 
18. The latter named company is the 
third plate glass company in the Pitts- 
burgh district to insure its employes 
in the Connecticut General Life. The 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company gave 
its employes group accident and health 
insurance last December and the Hei- 
cenkamp Plate Glass Company at 
Springdale, Pa., at the same time pro 
tected its employes with group life in- 


* surance, 





REAL ESTATE MAN BUYS GROUP 

Joseph P. Day has put into effect 
group insurance coyering all employes 
in his organization, The amounts cov: 


ering the insured vary according to the 
length of service. The insurance poli- 
cies have been issued by the Metropol- 
itan Life. 
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CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 

















American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 





























Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST -LARGEST~ STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.0¢ 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,006.00” 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 
GEER: ksécduravebiavaannunbebouseseeeteseuesne 
DD <chisctendhubdwbeddeievesenssbeseveoen 
SE , MI ate c0sesnaswndesdeen sense 
SS TN) MN i  wosnabissenewobwsauviseee 


$ 20,700,133.74 
18,650,203.62 


12 
evocneeverernenesescosesesosess 176,501 ,808.00 
SUR SRERE SO CUEeESeNenSceeneeseES 1,851,338.97 


23,840, 173.80 


JOHN G. WALKER, Pres‘dent, 











Sa Beus0s. ecomenal 
BIG Flwoatn; 
TEXAS GREAT 


SOUTHERN 


SAN ANTONIDe ‘e 
stig COMPANY, 








Great Southern Life Insurance Compan 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For Agency Contracts addrese 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 











37,005 


surers since 1878. 





PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our “ Income for 
Life” at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. . 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. e oser 
basis. Insurancezin force over $173,000,000. Faithfully, serving 5n- 


Full level net premium reserves 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
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Book Increase His 





LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 


Income and General 


Efficiency 

















A number of the in- 
surance companies at 
their conventions are 
using the story of The 
Prudential’s loan of 
$3,000,000 to the heirs of F. W. Wool 
worth, the late five and ten cent king. 
The loan was made to meet part of the 
inheritance tax 


Use Woolworth 
Story at Agency 
Conventions 


* * 
Following up the work of 


Watching new men day by day for 
New Agents’ several months after they 
Progress break into the business is 
absolutely essential, says 

The Prudential. If the manager has 


too many other duties to give his per- 
sonal attention to the matter and the 
agency is too small to warrant the em- 
ployment of an agency superintendent 
or instructor, then let one or more of 
the veteran salesmen in the organiza- 
tion devote some ‘time to coaching the 
new men. 

It is certainly much better to train a 
small number of men successfully, so 
that they can afford to stick to the busi- 
ness, than to follow the old plan of 
handing a rate-book to all comers and 
permitting the doétrine of the “survival 
of the fittest” to hold full sway. 

It is poor business not to select the 
candidates for a _ solicitor’s job care 
fully. If there is any doubt about their 
adaptability to the business, it is better 
to weed them out before they begin to 
work, than after they have wasted sev- 
eral weeks in trying to master a busi- 
ness for which they are obviously not 
adapted. 

* * *« 
An_ interesting 
how reading the 
papers helps the agent is 
printed by Provident Life 
& Trust in “Provident 
That publication says: 


article on 
The insurance 
Insurance 


Papers 


Notes.” 

We have been reflecting upon this 
matter, It is important, and we want 
to be of help. The first thing is the 
spirit in which the reading is done. If 
an agent picks up an insurance paper 
from idle curiosity, if he is looking for 
diversion merely, for something to help 
him to pass the time away, for an ex- 
cuse for not doing real canvassing work 
at some other man’s desk, then he can 
be absolutely sure that he will get out 
of it only what he is looking for, name 
ly. pastime, ; 

“Hunger is the best sauce,” is one of 
the oldest of proverbs, and it is as true 
of food for the mind as it is of food for 
the stomach. It is the man who reads 
hungrily who gets the most nutriment 
out of reading It is the agent who 
is really and genuinely hungry for ideas 
which will help him in his canvass who 
finds such ideas in his reading of the 
insurance papers. 

But the man with a splendid hunger 
like that is always a glutton for work. 
He realizes that his work consists in 
sitting at men’s desks and persuading 
them to sign applications. The more 
people he the more real inter 
views he has, the more applications he 
is going to write. He does not so much 
begrudge the time he spends in reading 
papers to get new ideas as he wants to 
know for sure that the time he spends 
in his reading is efficiently spent. Very 
likely he has made a rough calculation 
of his working time during the previous 
year as compared with results, and he 
knows that his time is worth so much 
an hour. He doesn’t want to take an 
hour out of his productive time each 
week for reading, unless he knows that 
the ideas which he gets in that hour 
are going to bring results in getting 
leads and shortening interviews which 
will more than pay him for the expendi 
ture of time. 

Me goes about his reading hungrily 


sees, 





and eagerly and he also goes about it 
with a vigorous efficiency. He develops 
in his mind a certain winnowing facul- 
ty. The very intensity of his search 
for something that is going to help him 
causes his mind to blow away the use- 
less chaff. What he wants is a thought, 
an idea, a seed planted in his mind 
which will germinate and bring forth a 
useful harvest. Sometimes a good idea 
will be found in a column of what, for 
all intents and purposes is husks. This 
efficient reader we have been describ- 
ing does not waste time on the husks 
und the chaff. He discriminatingly win- 
nows out what is useless to him, and 
seizes hold of the worth-while idea, 
We have the actual case of such a 
reader in mind. He skims the paper 
rapidly to find out what it contains that 
is likely to be useful to him. He marks 
the paragraphs that contain these use- 
ful ideas. Then he goes back and reads 
these paragraphs with close attention. 


Old Age Should 
Be Provided For 


FORM 





BEST OF LIFE POLICY 


Warren M. Horner Suggests Aid to 
Lessening Effect of Extravagant 
Living 


M. Horner, long a figure in 
life insurance and now connected with 
the Mahr Manufacturing Company, Min 
neapolis, addressed the Northwest Life 
Insurance Congress on “Economics and 
Life Insurance.” Referring specifically 
to life insurance he said: 

Concretely, life insurance, outside of 
the things of the heart, provides for 
old age, supports widows and orphans, 
educates children, prevents pauperism, 
minimizes mendicants, stabilizes busi- 
ness and promotes efficiency. 

It is well to bear in mind that life 
insurance is a combination of banking 

savings banking we might say—and 
the element embraced in fire insurance 
protection but with a more scientific 
upplication thereof. There will prob- 
ably be-no attempt to controvert the 
statement that without the banking ele- 
ment and interest earning feature com- 
bined with the science of the mortality 
table, the system as now employed in 
its enormous accomplishment would 
not exist. 

Now then, there is a real point in 
driving home the foregoing. There has 
been mentioned here today the unwar- 
ranted expenditure of money for auto- 
mobiles, moving pictures and through 
other wasteful channels where there is 
no permanent value created or if per- 
ruanent value, at least not useful wealth 
or thrift creating value, Bear in mind 
that the expenditure of money for life 
insurance in this country must have 
justification and in the enumeration of 
the many things that it accomplishes 
of great economic import, there is am- 
ple reason for the volume of protection 
carried. The functions which life in- 
surance fulfills justify the statement of 
those who predict a much larger vol- 
ume but there is grave question if it is 
nov time for the producers of life insur- 
ance protection to stop in the headlong 
race for new business long enough to 
consider the economic aspect of life 
insurance in the premium paying end 
as well as in the death benefit result. 

In fine, is it not time that the payers 
of life insurance premiums should be 
considered in their individual economic 
aspect? 

Should Protect Old Age 

The very decided judgment of many 
individuals is to the effect, in view of 
the banking aspect of life insurance in 


Warren 








all of its standard forms of contract 
and because of the undue tendency of 
the American people to spend prodigal- 
ly with little thought of their own fu- 
ture, that more of the element of thrift 
be injected into the business of life 
insurance and that no man or woman 
should buy a policy which does not 
make provision for his or her own old 
age. In other words, that policies of 
life assurance be sold as nearly as pos- 
sible so as to make a direct provision 
for the insured to begin at a time with- 
in his or her period of expectation of 












life at the time the insurance is bought. 
This may sound as mere theory or per- 
sonal opinion but the suggestion is 
nevertheless supported by irrefutable 
logic of the necessity of providing pro- 
tection for old age plus the fact that 
if all life insurance were so sold or 
approximately so sold, then as the years 
passed there would be no wasted dol- 
lars upon the part of any individual 
who lived to old age or to the end of 
his expectancy in that all the money 
he would have paid out would be re 
turned, and something besides. 





PURELY MUTUAL 


Investigate 
before selecting your 
Company 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
WM. D. VAN DYKE, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,680,936,546 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


CHARTERED 1867 


GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











that will insure them. 


furnish a dollar. 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, 








THE MAN 4s» THE JOB 





The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
waiting for you—looking for you. Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
to hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
do the job for those who need life insurance. 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applicd too late 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 


So the Company is printing this notice to the effect that it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
‘ation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithfuleservice, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to mect every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


The Company 


they were 


and 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| Heard a at Fi idelity Mutual Meeting — 





‘rank H. Sykes, manager of agencies 
of = Fidelity Mutual Life, who is also 
in charge of the Company’s publication 
and lead service departments, has made 
considerable progress in the affections 
of the agency force, who recognize his 
genuineness, sincerity and _ ability. 
There is nothing of the professional 
“glad hand artist” about Frank Sykes. 
He means what he says, can say “no” 
just as well as “yes,” and hates pussy- 
footing about as much as any man we 
know. Mr. Sykes also had charge of 
the big “Fidelity Night” doings at the 
Traymore. 

- * * 


Tripp Boston Manager 
Charles R. Tripp, a young general 
agent who has attracted most favorable 
attention in Albany, has justified the 
prophecy of his many friends who have 
predicted that he was going ahead. 
His appointment as general agent of the 
Company at Boston is announced. He 
will be succeeded by Bull & Farrington, 

former agents of the Company. 

» s . 


Like Father; Like Son 
Father and son, and both represent 
the Fidelity Mutual Life. W.C. Walker, 
Atlantic City, Southern New York man- 
ager, is an old-timer with the Company. 
His son, also from Atlantic City, is A. C. 
Walker. 
* a * 
How Seiberlich Started 
Robert J. Seiberlich, of Minneapolis, 
who is president of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life’s Leaders Club, is a splendid ex- 
ample of the opportunities in this coun- 
try for everybody who has it in him to 
succeed. At one time Mr. Seiberlich 
was a boiler maker. 
* ~ * 
Cup for Wallis 
A big silver loving-cup was given to 
Frederick A. Wallis by the Leaders 
Club. He couldn’t be more popular 
with his fellow agents and managers if 
he tried. 
+ Ld * 
Wardlaw Coins a New Phrase 
T. L. Wardlaw, of South Carolina, 
was discussing settlement with appli- 
cation, which he declared was as neces- 
sary as an anchor is to a ship. And 
then he said a mouthful: “Down in 
Columbia, S. C., we believe in selling 
protection F. O. B., Philadelphia; not 
Cc. O. D. Columbia.” 
ca ak + 
Growing Fast 
No wonder President Walter Le Mar 
Talbot wore a continuous smile during 
the convention. ‘The field force has pro- 
duced $25,000,000 of new business since 
the first of the year, bringing the total 
outstanding up beyond $192,000,000. 
a * a 


Marshall’s Prophecy 
E. W. Marshall, assistant actuary of 
the Fidelity, who is to go with the 
Provident Life & Trust, said that in 
twenty years the Fidelity Mutual will 
be a billion-dollar company. 
a * * 


Formerly On the Diamond 

Frank L. Bettger, of Philadelphia, 
was formerly a catcher for the St. 
Louis Nationals. 

x * a 
They Come from Johnstown 

The little town of Johnstown, Pa., has 
two officers in the Leaders’ Club. They 
are Patrick -J. Grogan and Wilson 
Slick. Grogan will take umbrage at 
this paragraph as he doesn’t regard 
Johnstown as a little town. 

* * &* 
Porter a Hit 

George W. Porter, who went with the 
Fidelity Mutual in New York from a 
law office, made a great hit on the con- 
vention program, by selling J. E. Po- 
teet, also of the New York agency, in- 
Surance based on the tax argument. It 
Seemed a shame to take the money, so 
easy did George make the argument. 


Papers Wanted Stories of Convention 

The convention got lots of daily- 
paper publicity, not only in Atlantic 
City, but in papers of Philadelphia and 
other cities. What C. M. Hunsicker 
said about influenza and the continu- 
ous gain of life insurance was spread 
broadcast through the daily columns. 

+ * x 


Funds Go Back to People 

Vice President Quinn’s paper on 
“Banking Functions of Life Insurance 
Funds” was worth taking home to the 
general agencies for reference. It told 
how the companies are building up 
the nation by means of life insurance 
funds. 

* a * 

Mrs. Charles Shanbacher Attends 

There was an exhibit of the Shan- 
bacher charts at the convention. Mrs. 
Charles Shanbacher was present. There 
never is any gathering of Fidelity Mu- 
tual representatives when the name of 
the late Frank W. Shanbacher is not 
mentioned with a great deal of re 
spect. The charts were finished while 
he was on his deathbed. His agency in 
Pennsylvania has been incorporated. 

* * * 


A Brave Man 

J. Albert Campbell, of Robinson & 
Campbell, managers of the Fifth Av- 
enue Branch of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, looked as if he did not have a 
worry in the world. There are thirty- 
five women in his agency, which is 
making good progress and will be a 
large success. Mr. Campbell was for- 
merly well known in the New York 
casualty field. 





A reduction in dividends of about 
seventeen per cent has been decided 
upon by the Phoenix Mutual Life. It is 
new using a modified scale which went 
into effect July 1. 


Health Requirements 
for Re-instatement 


WAR RISK BUREAU’ RULING 


Converted Insurance for Veterans Ob- 
tainable Without Examination 
Until January 1, 1921 


New conditions under which lapsed 
or canceled War Risk (Term) Insur. 
ance may be reinstated, generous in 
scope, and of vast importance to mill- 
ions of former service men throughout 
the country, are announced by Direc 
tor R. G. Cholmeley-Jones of the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance with the 
approval of Secretary of the Treasury 
D. F. Houston. The new ruling is offi- 
cially designated as “T.D.61W.R.,” 
effective July 1, 1920. The features of 
maximum interest to former service 
men provide for reinstatement, or rein- 
statement and conversion, of lapsed 
or canceled War Risk (Term) Insur- 
ance under conditions substantially as 
follows: 

In all cases the applicant must tender 
at least two monthly premiums on the 
amount of insurance to be reinstated, 
or reinstated and converted, with his 
application, 2. The applicant § also 
must comply with the following re- 
quirements in reference to health to 
the satisfaction of the Director of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 

When insurance lapsed or was can- 
celed prior to July 1, 1920, and when 
application is made within eighteen 
months succeeding the month of dis 
charge or resignation, but prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, The applicant must be 
in as good health as at the date of dis- 
charge or resignation, or at the expira- 
tion of the grace period, whichever is 
the later date, and so state in his ap 
plication. The foregoing is an extreme- 
ly liberal provision and represents an 
opportunity for a very large class of 
former service men to reinstate any 
time up to January 1, 1921, without a 
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Lost Policyholders 


CAN YOU HELP US TO FIND 


any of the persons named below, or their heirs? 


Name 


George H. Bressette..............- 
Ne 
Po ee 
Myra. Cathrin Maher. ....560 ccs 
DE, MNS cdi cd deweererewsess 
i Oe, ee 
RE DOIG 6.55 sc cictcinewveve 
Goorme TUNG cc ccccccccrvevessces 
ee Lee 
oe ee eee Pere rere 
ee eee rr 
Metty Fi. A.6scccctscsviovevees 


Year Residence when 

Insured Insured 
sons oe Brooklyn, N. Y. 
..+. 1889 Hornellsville, N. Y. 
---. 1908 Canisteo, N. Y. 
ccoe Suet Albany, N. Y. 
<1. Albany, N. Y. 
..-. 1888 Glens Falls, N. Y. 
---- 1859 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
.... 1866 Utica, N. Y. 
.... 1868 Elmira, N. Y. 
ow oe New York, N. Y. 
.... 1866 New York, N. Y. 
eee 1869 New York, N. Y. 


If any member of the life insurance fraternity either in the Field 


or Home Office has any clue, please write to 


The Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, 


Professional Public Service” 


Connecticut 





In writing please mention The Eastern Underwriter. 











medical examination by simply paying 
two monthly premiums on the amount 
ol insurance they wish to reinstate and 
making their own statement of health 
with application, 

On and after January 1, 1921, and 
prior to July 1, 1921, in cases where in- 
surance lapsed or was canceled prior 
to July 1, 1920, and regardless of how 
long applicant has been discharged, sub- 
ject to the approval of the director. 
The applicant must be in good health, 
and shall forward for the consideration 
of the Director a signed statement that 
he is in good health, and also a report 
of a full medical examination, made at 
the applicant's expense, by a reputable 
physician licensed to practice medicine. 

Reinstatement or reinstatement and 
conversion of war risk (term) ingur- 
ance lapsed or canceled on or after 
July 1, 1920. Subject to the approval 
of the director. (a) Within three cal- 
endar months, including the calendar 
month for which the unpaid premium 
was due, provided that the applicant is 
in good health and so states in his 
written application. (b) After three 
months, including the calendar month 
for which the premium was due, and 
within six calendar months, provided 
that the applicant is in as good health 
as at the time of application for insur- 
ance and so states in his application 
for reinstatement, and further, that he 
substantiates his application by a short 
medical certificate, made at the appli- 
cant’s expense by a reputable physician 
licensed to practice medicine. (c) Af- 
ter six months, and within eighteen 
months, including the calendar month 
for which the unpaid premium was due, 
provided that the applicant is in good 
health and so states in his application 
for reinstatement, and further provided 
that such application is substantiated 
by a report of a full medical examina- 
tion, made at the applicant's expense 
by a reputable physician licensed to 
practice medicine, 

RISE OF THE MAJORITY 

The John Hancock “Field,” the ag- 
ency publication of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, with its June issue attains 
its twenty-first year of publication, In 
making this announcement to the field 
force, the editor of the “Field” says: 

The aim of “The Field” has ever 
been to stimulate and interest and in- 
struct its clientage by exposition of the 
high purpose, the solemn responsibili- 
ties and the economic benefits of our 
calling; by enabling exchange of views 
as to the best methods of obtaining re- 
sults; by wholesome commendation of 
g00d work; by exhorting the small 
minority of the lagging to come into 
their own by the use of their undevel- 
oped powers; and by furnishing a rec- 
ord of activities in the Company’s field 
and illustrations of successful life un- 
derwriting from a variety of sources. 
How far “The Field” has succeeded in 
these objectives, is not for us to say; 
but we venture to state that a publica- 
tion having the benefit of such con- 
tributing editors as George H. Lokes, 
Alfred Green, John E. Frost, James A. 
Buchanan, George W. Baker and many 
others that might be mentioned, cannot 
be entirely lacking in quality. 


AGENTS ARRESTED 

A dispatch from Pittsburgh says that 
six representatives of the Pelican Mu- 
tual Life, Philadelphia, were arrested 
Jily 1 at Brownsville charged with ob- 
taining money under false pretense. 
The policies they are said to have sold 
were for sickness and accident and it 
was charged that they were worthless. 
It would appear that the trouble has 
grown out of bitterness existing be- 
tween representatives of the Pelican 
Mutual Life and the Capital Indemnity 
Society. 





LARGE GROUP WRITTEN 

The Aetna Life has written a $3, 
000,000 group policy on the employes of 
the Southwest Cotton Company, Phoen- 
ix, Ariz. The group covers 2,000 em- 
ployes. The Thompson & Norris Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, has covered 689 em- 
ployes and the Michigan Paper Com- 
pany 175. 
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satisfaction. 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 
PROVIDENT agents are selling not only protection but 


The policy-holder who matures a Provident Long Endow- 
ment is a center of Provident influence in his community. 


PROTECTION+ THRIFT = SATISFACTION 

















THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 





INSURANCE COM 





WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











Companies Praised for 


Continued Low Rates 
OFFICIAL’S VIEW 
Life Insurance Compared With Other 
Business as Respects Boosting 
Prices 


INSURANCE 





W.N. Van Camp, commissioner of in 
surance for South Dakota, addressing 
the Northwest Congress of Life Under- 
writers, commended the companies for 
keeping down rates in the face of epl- 
demics and greatly increased cost of op- 
eration. He also referred to the agent 
as one who is in the main selling serv: 
ice. Commissioner Van Camp said in 
part: 

The insurance salesman, more than 
most other salesmen, sells himself. The 
piece of paper which he finally delivers 
and is known as the policy, is simply 
the black and white record of the 
services that he has performed for his 
customer, It represents his thoughts 
of what are his customer's needs, and 
he has devoted the best results of his 
years of experience in fitting the spe- 
cial needs of this particular customer. 
He is truly selling service, for the sale 
must be an intelligent one or the pur- 
chaser may be worse off than before 
he was solicited by the agent. The 
successful agent will make every point 
on his contract clear to his customer, 
thereby making a lasting friend and a 
booster for his Company. Nor should 
the agent cease his efforts with secur- 
ing his customer's application, as the 
sele is never consummated, nor is the 
service rendered, until the policy is de- 
livered. 

Life Insurance not only reveals char- 
acter, but it makes character. Many 
a male creature has timidly undertaken 
the work of Life Insurance soliciting, 
fainthearted, weak kneed and tongue 
tied, and in time has become trans- 
formed into a 100 per cent man, tense, 
virile, decisive—a credit to his sex and 
to society. 

The typical American life insurance 
salesman is truly a workman that needs 
not to be ashamed either of himself or 
of his vocation, 

Relations Confidential 

There is an occasional life insurance 

solicitor who does not realize the re- 


sponsibilities of his calling. Whenever 
I talk to these men I seek to impress 
upon them the fact that their relation 
with their customer is a confidential one 
and their clients’ interests are entitled 
to the same consideration and should 
be as safely guarded as must the Doc- 
tor guard the patient’s health and the 
attorney the interests of his clients. 
The solicitor should know his client's 
needs and should only insure him for 
what the man can pay for, and thus 
keep down the percentage of lapses. 

The past four years have seen re- 
markable changes in the geography of 
the world, It has also seen remarkable 
changes in the business world. It has 
seen the greed of men assert itself in 
places where least expected. It has 
seen certain men make capital out of 
patriotism. It has seen men _ without 
number take advantage of the needs of 
their country to fill their pockets with 
ill gotten gains. 

You may say that the cost of insur- 
ance depends on the death rate, there- 
fore there would be no demand for an 
increase in rates, That is particularly 
true but the cost of maintaining these 
companies, the cost of living of the em- 
ployes and officers has increased just 
as much as the cost of living has in- 
creased for you and I, 

Forego Rate Increases 

I am not arguing for an increase in 
rates—-far from it, but IT want to go on 
record as giving credit to the various 
insurance companies who, although 
having sufficient excuse to ask for an 
increase in rates, have gone along about 
their business the same as_ before. 
What this, the greatest business in the 
country, has been able to do could have 
been done by every other line of activ- 
ity had they been as unselfish. 

War profits added thousands of new 
millionaires to those we already had. 
We can certainly question the patriot- 
ism of these war profiteers, What kind 
of patriotism was it that bought work- 
men’s labor even at a higher price and 
then turned around and sold him his 
food and clothing at enough more so 
that he was barely able to live? 

There are problems that are before 
the American people today as a result 
of conditions that must be met fear- 
lessly. We must meet these problems 
carefully. We must guard against the 
ultra-conservative on the one side and 
the super-radical on the other. 


Inheritance Tax Met 
With Life Insurance 


POINTS 





IMPORTANT SELLING 





Presentation Should Emphasize Essen- 
tials, Avoiding Details, Says 
John R. McFee 





John R. McFee, of Chicago, gave 
those attending the Northwest Life In- 
surance Congress at Sioux Falls points 
on the presentation of life insurance to 
meet inheritance taxes, In the course 
of a comprehensive exposition of this 
subject Mr. McFee said: 

Inheritance taxes arise on the hap- 
pening of two events, ownership of 
property beyond a specified value and 
the death of its owner. 


The man of property must consider 
inheritance taxes as a liability against 
his estate in the nature of an encum- 
brance for which payment cannot be 
postponed or avoided. The problem is 
to avoid the possibility of an impaired 
estate when distributed. 


The particular event which causes 
the liability to attach is the death of 
the owner. Life insurance in its nature 
is the remedy, because life insurance 
alone can make this event which 
causes the tax pay the tax. 

The promise and the power to re- 
lieve death liability is always the spe- 
cific service of life insurance. Eco- 
nomically it has a value, therefore, 
without equivalent. 

Avoid Details 

Like all effectual methods of presen- 
tation, the life underwriter’s presenta- 
tion of his remedy for inheritance taxa- 
tion should bristle with essentials and 
aim to avoid details. 

It is at the outset, then, urged that 
the life underwriter in his presentation, 
rest content as to details with showing 
the scheduled levies of the state and 
federal law, which every underwriter 
may obtain in printed forms. The 
schedule of the actual levies makes the 
liability stand emblazoned, 

At the threshold of the technical 
study of our subject, we should dis- 
tinguish between an inheritance tax 
proper and an estate tax, really an 
indirect inheritance tax, justified gen- 
erally as a transfer tax of property. 


For general understanding, we may call 
both inheritance taxes. 


The palpable purpose of life insur- 
ance procured to provide a fund to pay 
inheritance taxes is to provide indem- 
nity for the amount of the taxes. 


Cost of Probating 

The life underwriter should never 
forget, in presenting his remedy for 
death liability, the inevitable cost of 
probating the estate. Probate costs 
often affect small estates out of propor- 
tion to the expense of probating large 
estates. Recently in Chicago the Field 
estate, some fifteen years after the 
death of Marshall Field, paid $138,000 
for obtaining a construction of one 
clause of the will by a trial judge, The 
litigation was followed by another in 
which the costs will be many times 
$138,000. 

To present life insurance as a means 
of procuring a fund to meet inheritance 
taxes, all forms of death liability should 
be made apparent and_ threatening. 
The elucidation of intricate complexi- 
ties and special technicalities may be 
avoided often by accurate presentation 
of the general nature of inheritance 
taxation and the natural efficacy of life 
insurance to provide a fund to meet it. 
Knowledge of essentials tends to create 
a presumption of knowledge of details. 
You may thus shorten your presenta- 
tion, for the presentation necessarily 
tends to more prolixity than the mere 
family protection appeal. There is al- 
ways danger in over-lengthy and over- 
comprehensive presentation. 

Securing Family 

The concern of a man who recognizes 
family duty as equivalent to legal li- 
ability tends to react in a vision of se- 
cure family settlement after he is gone. 
He is interested in some program of 
family settlement. To him an impaired 
estate is naturally repulsive. Life in- 
Surance not only offers a plan for trans- 
ferring an estate intact, it is itself now, 
and likely to continue to be, practically 
non-taxable itself. Its monthly income 
goes free from income tax. So present 
life insurance as your remedy for in- 
heritance taxation as a natural provt- 
sion for meeting all forms of death 
taxation against the gencral estate and 
present it not through elucidation of 
intricacies of statutory details but in 
the solving of a problem which every 
man of property faces. 





enthusiastic advertisers. 








“ e - . 

The Best Evidence of Efficient Service 
During 1919 the representatives of the Massachusetts Mutual deliv- 
ered policies aggregating $131,103,768—an increase of more than 100% 
over the amount delivered in 1918. Of this over 85% was upon the lives 
of persons already insured in the Company. 
premium-paying insurance in force was surrendered and only slightly 
more than 1% was allowed to lapse. 
that the faithful and efficient service of the Massachusetts Mutual is 

| appreciated by its policyholders, who are its staunchest friends and most 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


Less than 1% of the total 


There could be no better evidence 











In 1919 


44 General Agencies paid for 
$88,000,000 


Standard Business 


Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 











New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


‘Boston, Mass. 
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New York Life Tax Brief 





No. 4—Argument for Refund of Money Paid to Government 


ccesaneniiemmnell . 

The Company has a form in use for 
advising each insured of the amount of 
over-payments credited to him, when- 
ever he wants to know their amount. 
And although it carries this credit in a 
general fund, it advises him of the 
amount of his credit whenever he 
wishes to know it, just as it advises 
him of the amount of his credit carried 
in a general fund as reserve whenever 
he wishes to know the amount of his re- 
serve credit. This form is as follows: 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

346 & 348 Broadway, New York 
Policy No. 

Insured. 

Annual Statement of Contingent Share of 
Surplus for the Year Ending Dec. 31, 19 . 
Contingent share at beginning of year, $....... 

Interest at per centum for year on 
above contingent share .......... dine 
Other additions for year to above con 
CimMeME GRATE cocccvcccvescssccescosses $ 


Total contingent share at end of year,.. $....... 
Net rate of interest earned by Company 


for year per centum. 
Date of distribution .............- 19 
This ascertainment and statement shall not be 
construed as any alteration or waiver of any 


of the terms and conditions of the policy. 
Countersigned by 


athena tat astaiael en 
Vice-President and 
Chief Actuary. 
ee TE. secrncesesasncndsacee’ 1910, 

The word “contingent” is used in 
this form because the policyholder will 
lose his credit unless he keeps his pol 
icy in force and survives the end of the 
accumulation period stated in his pol- 
icy. \4 

The “Other additions for year to 
above contingent share” shown in this 
form, is the amount of the ascertained 
over-payment of premium for the year 
which the company credited to the pol- 
icyholder. 

A statement of this form is held by 
insurance supervising officials to com- 
ply with the laws of those States which, 
as in Wisconsin, provide that, as to 
such policy, “the Company shall an- 
nually ascertain and credit the share 
of each such policy in the profits, sav- 
ings, earnings or surplus,” and give the 
policyholder at any time a statement of 
his credit account on request. 

Wisconsin Statutes, §§1952b and 
1952d. 

And so it does not make any differ- 
ence how the Company keeps its books. 
This annually ascertained over-pay- 
ment, although carried in a general 
fund, is a part of the policyholder’s pre- 
mium which is credited to him, and the 
amount of his credit is always 4definite- 
ly known, precisely as the reserve on 
his policy, although carried in a gen- 
eral fund, is a part of his premium 
which is credited to him and the 
amount of his reserve credit always 
definitely known. 

(f) But it may be said that these 
Over-payments are not credited because 
the policyholder may lose them by dy- 
ing or lapsing his policy before the 
time comes to return them to him. 
Here again the answers are numerous 
and conclusive,— 

(1) The insured’s premium contained 
the over-payment just as it contained 
his contribution or credit to the re- 
serve on his policy. This annual in- 
crease in his reserve was taken out of 
the premium and credited; so also was 
the over-payment. Does the credit thus 
made lose its character as a credit be- 
Cause it is liable to be lost or forfeited 
by something which may subsequently 
happen? Under the old forms of pol- 
icies, the insured forfeited his entire 
reserve if he lapsed his policy. Under 
the most up-to-date contract, he for- 
feits a part of his reserve if he lapses 
his policy. But shall we say the pol- 
icyholder did not each year receive 


credit for the addition that year made 
to the reserve on his policy out of the 
premium he paid for the year because 
something might thereafter happen 
which would forfeit his reserve in 
whole or in part? If not, then shall we 
say the policyholder did not each year 
receive credit for the addition that year 
made to his over-payments out of the 
estimated premium he paid in advance 
because something might thereafter 
happen which would forfeit his over- 
payments? 

(2) The so-called annual dividends 
are in certain cases subject to forfeit- 
ure precisely as are the annually as- 
certained and credited over-payments 
but has any one ever thought for a mo- 
ot a deferred dividend policyholder;— 
ment that such annual dividends ought 
to be included in gross income and 
taxed because they were credited and 
might be forfeited? 

Some annual dividend policies. pro- 
vide that the annually as_ertained 
over-payments of premiums may be ap- 
plied to reduce the nuuwber of pre- 
uiums, or to make the policy mature 
as an endowment. Under these pro- 
visions of the policy,— 

If the policy is a limited payment life 
policy on the annual dividend plan 
which by its terms becomes fully paid 
for when, say, twenty-five annual pre- 
miums are paid, the annually ascer- 
tained over-payments may be credited 
and used to reduce the number of pre- 
miums to be paid. That is, whenever 
the number of premiums paid plus the 
accumulated annual over-payments be- 
come the mathematical equivalent of 
twenty-five annual premiums, the 1n- 
surance will then be fully paid up. Thus 
may the twenty-five annual premium 
payment, annual dividend policy be paid 
for by, say, twenty-one annual pre- 
miums plus the accumulated annual 
over-payments credited. But if the in- 
sured dies before the premiums paid 
plus the accumulated over-payments 
become the mathematical equivalent of 
twenty-five annual premiums, the in- 
sured receives nothing for his credited 
over-payments, precisely as the deferred 
dividend policyholder receives nothing 
for his credited over-payments if he 
dies before the end of the accumulated 
period, 

The same is true when the over-pay- 
ments on annual dividend policies are 
used to shorten the endowment period. 
An insured whose policy is on, say, the 
twenty-five year endowment plan may 
leave his annual over-payments to ac- 
cumulate and apply the accumulations 
to shorten the endowment period, thus 
maturing his policy as an endowment 
in twenty-one or twenty-two years— 
whenever the premiums paid plus the 
accumulated annual over-payments are 
the mathematical equivalent of twenty- 
five annual premiums. But if the in- 
sured dies before the premiums paid 
plus the accumulated over-payments 
become the mathematical equivalent of 
twenty-five annual premiums, the in- 
sured receives nothing for his credited 
over-payments, just as in the case of 
the deferred dividend policyholder un- 
der similar conditions. 

In each of these cases, the annually 
ascertained oOver-payments on annual 
dividend policies are credited; but 
whether the insured will ultimately re- 
ceive from the company the benefit of 
the sum credited to him, depends—as 
in the case of the deferred dividend 
policy—on whether or not he lives. 





Harold Axler, whose connection with 
the American Bankers of Chicago was 
terminated by the company has asso- 
ciated with I. Rabinowitz as general 
agents for the Eureka Life of Baltimore 
in Philadelphia. 











HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


This Company issues all 
Tate somaeny Ry Le areas forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 


ORDINARY POLICIES contai 
anteed by State Endorsement. valuable Disability clause and are guar- 


a ’ GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
ecutive offices No. S06 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
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INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUI 


$100,000,000 - INTERNATIONAL LIFE 
Smashed world records three ways in 1919. Come 


on in boys while the going is good. Great policies 
and jam up service. - - - Write for contract. 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If vou are interested in making @ permanent connection with 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequall a aie he 
it will be to your interest te tavestignte eur propesition. _ artiste 
Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 
































M elye ° ry - 

ore Than One Million Policies Now In Force 
Only four other life insur. jes in A 

in force than this Company. a canly of Ge tlewan aes te f 4, — ~ - 


Assets $9086 909006000600600066 7. } im i. 4 es ay f ae 
Policies ‘ia Force Aa ak a 
POURS BG Fins siccccasovssseeccesniecs 44,780,907 79,619,435 191.4 761 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and New York City. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 




















Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 





Total Resources Dec. 31, 1919.... over  $7,500,000.00 
Insurance issued during 1919..... over 26,000,000.00 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1919.. over 70,000,000.00 


THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. 
In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is 
prosperous and contented. 
What those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will—the 
Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 























IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 





















is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $220,000,000 of insurance in force. 
Investigate for yourself. 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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WAR RISK RE-INSTATEMENT 

The new conditions (effective July 1,) 
under which canceled war 
risk insurance may be re-instated are 
unusually liberal and in keeping with 
the consistent position of the Bureau 
of War Risk in doing everything it can 
to keep this insurance in force, The 
applicant for re-instatement must ten- 
der at least two monthly premiums on 
the amount of insurance to be _ re- 
instated, or re-instated and converted, 
with his application. If insurance 
lapsed or was canceled prior to July 4 
1920, and if application is made within 
eighteen months succeeding the month 
of discharge or resignation, but prior 
to January 1, 1921, the applicant need 
only say in his application that he is 
in as good health as at the date of dis- 
charge or resignation, or at the expira- 
tion of the grace period, This is an 
unusually liberal provision as it will 
enable a large class of former service 
men to re-instate any time up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, without a medical exam- 
ination by simply paying two monthly 
premiums on the amount of insurance 
they wish to re-instate, 


lapsed or 





PROCEEDING CAUTIOUSLY 

There was no indication in New York 
this week that any large number of 
companies would avail themselves of 
the offer of a Washington firm of at- 
turneys to take over the handling of 
the companies’ federal tax returns. 
There is nothing in the firm's proposal 
guaranteeing that the companies would 
save any appreciable sum _ by _ plac- 
ing their tax. problems in one law office 
in the Naticnal Capital. All the Wash- 
ington attorneys agree to do is “under- 
take to direct the preparation of, and 
to present to, and prosecute before the 
Internal Revenue Department at Wash- 
ington, any claims for abatement or 
refunds of income and profits taxes for 
the years 1917, 1918 and 1919, which, 
in our opinion you are legally entitled 
to make; and also to endeavor to set- 
tle with that department your income 
and profits tax returns for those years.” 


Should the companies in large num- 
ber take up the proposed plan the fees 


to a large sum, as the 
Payment for 
services may amount to 
$5,000 but is not to exceed $6,000 for 
the settlement of year’s claims 
As there are nearly four 
insurance com- 


would amount 
annual retainer is $1,000. 
acditional 


each 
ard returns, 
hundred active fire 
panies in the United States it can read- 
ily be what a large amount of 
money would be fees. 
It is proposed to put the plan in opera- 
tion when at least seventy-five 
panies have agreed to it. The ques- 
tion whether the 
would wish to have their tax payments 


seen 
represented in 


com- 


arises companies 
of back years re-opened by a new set 
of attorneys, considering the uncer- 
tainty of deriving any material benefit 
therefrom. It is assumed that the com- 
penies’ present counsel has in 
case given close attention and study to 
the tax problems of the company or 
companies they represent and are fully 
conversant with every feature of the 
returns so far made, 


each 


RE-ARGUMENT DENIED 


Co-insurance Clause Case Now To Be 
Taken To Highest Court 
If Possible 





The New York Supreme Court, Ap- 
pellate Term, has denied the motion 
for a re-argument in the case of Dur- 
ham vs. Stuyvesant Insurance Com- 
pany, Which involved the validity of the 
co-insurance clause in its application to 
adjustments of partial losses. 

The case will be carried up to the 
highest court if possible and the next 
procedure will be to apply to one of 
the Justices of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court for leave to 
appeal, 


MARINE POOL MEETINGS 
Percentages Subscribed To; Members 


of Managing Board Named; Rates 
to Vary From 4! to 7 Per Cent 





Further meetings of Syndicates B 
and C were held this Wednesday and 
Thursday in New York, at which the 
marine underwriters continued to ap- 
portion the percentages each would as- 
sume upon every Shipping Board vessel 
that will be covered according to the 
terms of the agreements. Practically 
the complete 100 per cent has been 
subscribed for so that the syndicates 
should begin to operate within a short 
while. Another meeting of the mem- 
bers of Syndicate B will be held next 
Wednesday, July 14, for the purpose of 
clearing up any unsettled details. 

Although few facts regarding the 
managing personnel of the syndicates 
have been made public, it is reported 
on good authority that Wm. H. McGee 
will be the head underwriter at least 
temporarily, and that the following 
constitute the board of nine managers: 
L. F. Burke, W. R. Hedge, D. F. Cox, 
W. W. Parsons, EB. C. Jameson, B. F. 
Rush, W. H. McGee, G. H. Rees, and 
Hendon Chubb. Mr. Cox and Mr. Chubb 
represent the foreign admitted com- 
panies entitled to participation in Syn- 
dicate C. Three positions on this board 
will be refilled by elections each year, 
so that of the present nine members 
only three, unless re-elected, will serve 
the full term of three years, 

Rates for Government vessels insured 
in Syndicate B will vary from 4% to 7 
per cent, with the most favorable rates 
on steamers in the coastwise and Gulf 
trade. It is said no coverage will be 
given to trans Atlantic freighters un- 
der 5,000 tons, the purpose being to re- 
duce possibilities of total losses. 





AMERICAN FOREIGN ASSOCIATION 

Applications received in various un- 
derwriting offices indicate that the 
American Foreign Association is han- 
dling an increasing amount of marine 
insurance on shipments from South 
America and Asia to the United States. 





—-- 





THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











M. C. Nelson, general agent for the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa at Decatur, Ill., on September 1, 
1916, took charge of a number of coun- 
ties in central eastern Illinois for the 
Equitable Life of lowa, having one ag- 
ent to start with. He has built around 
him an agency force that has made it 
possible for his agency to‘show over a 
million and a half of business for the 
first six months of 1920, and this has 
been accomplished by Mr. Nelson in- 
jecting his personality into his men. 
His custom has been to write business 
with his men and stimulate them so as 
to assure them an income from their 
work, and this has been done regard- 
less of any time he might have for per- 
sonal production. He has been one of 
the strongest advertisers in the life in- 
surance business in Illinois. The re- 
sult of the publicity, together with the 
aggressive methods of Mr. Nelson, has 
made it possible for him to write con- 
siderable over $500,000 personal busi- 
ness in the first half of 1920, in addition 
to the service given to his agents. Less 
than four years of effort in the field he 
chose for a life work has made him one 
of the most prominent young men in 
central Illinois, with an income far in 
excess of the average prosperous busi- 
ness man in his territory, and an ag- 
ency force that is a valuable asset for 
one to possess. --Mr. Nelson’s record is 
especially interesting due to the fact 
that he has not had one application de- 
clined, nor any “not taken” policies. 
Therefore, everything was placed and 
settled for, and each applicant wag ex- 
amined the day the application was 
written. 


REASONABLE PROFIT ARGUED 

Committees of fire company repre- 
sentatives and state insurance officials 
met this week to consider what is 
reasonable underwriting profit. It was 
decided to submit written arguments on 
the several points and that the com- 
panies shall be heard in rebuttal before 
the commissioners meet in September. 





WHITE SULPHUR CHOSEN 
The International Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters and also 
the national agents organization will 
meet at White Sulphur Springs Octo- 
ber 4. 





BARRY BROOKLYN MANAGER 

John J. Barry will be manager of 
fidelity and surety lines for the Union 
Indemnity in Brooklyn. He was for- 
merly with the American Surety. 





TRAVELERS CHANGES 

William R. Hancock, assistant man- 
ager at Indianapolis for the Travelers, 
has been promoted to manager at the 
Dayton branch. Percy N. Sargent, spe- 
clal agent at Cleveland, has been pro- 
moted to assistant manager there. 
Charles E. Hohn, assistant manager at 
Minneapolis, has been advanced to 
managership of the Duluth’ branch. 
Frank T. Morse, formerly manager at 
Duluth, has been appointed manager 
a: Peoria, succeeding J. W. Reilly. 


Robert T. Crew, of Zanesville, the 
new Ohio superintendent of insurance, 
was in San Francisco, working for the 
nomination of Governor Cox. Mr. Crew 
formerly was executive clerk in the 
governor’s office, a position from which 
the late Judge C. C. Lemert was grad- 
uated into the superintendency of in- 
surance, several years ago. <A _ few 
months ago he was appointed attorney- 
examiner in the state banking depart- 


ment. As soon as the new superin- 
tendent takes office, former Commis- 
sioner, Judge Tomlinson, will open 


state offices of the Ohio Association of 
Insurance Agents, of which he has been 
elected secretary treasurer and gen- 
eral counsel, in the Columbus Savings 
& Trust Building. 


*_ * * 


W. R. Hedge, president of the Boston 
and of the Old Colony, is introducing his 
friends to Miss Susan Hedge, who ar- 
rived at his home on Wednesday of last 
week, 

os * . 


E. A. Rowe, who recently resigned as 
manager for the insurance department 
of the Valley Investment & Insurance 
Agency at Phoenix, Ariz., is en-route to 
Shanghai where he will become asso- 
ciated with the American-Asiatic Un- 
derwriters in an important capacity. He 
sailed on the “Venezuela.” Before en- 
tering the local agency business Rowe 
was a well-known and popular field man 
in Southern California and Arizona, 
says “Underwriter’s Report.” For a 
number of years he was special agent 
for the National Fire under General 
Agent W. O. Wayman with headquart- 
ers at Los Angeles. He is no stranger 
to the ways of the Far East as he 
served in the Philippines with the 
United States forces during the Span- 
ish-American War. 

* * *& 


Harry W. Clody, for years secretary 
of John B. Lunger, late vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, is now with the Henry Hale Ag- 
ency of the Equitable, having taken to 
the field. There is no doubt that he 
will be successful in his new work as 
he has many friends and a fine under- 
standing of life insurance. Mr. Hale 
celebrated his seventieth birthday a few, 
days ago, and the agency gave him a 
fitting testimonial, Mr. Clody having 
charge of the details. Mr. Hale has been 
with the Equitable for forty years. 


EXPECT GOOD HALF YEAR 


Surcharge Losses Out of Way; Claims 
Not Considered Disproportionate 
to Income 


It is generally thought that the half 
year statements of fire companies will 
show up well as a whole. After Sep- 
tember the companies will not have to 
consider the problem of replacing pre- 
mium income lost through removal of 
the ten per cent surcharge. In most 
cases this loss has now been made up. 

There will be depreciation shown in 
value of securities. This is partly off- 
set by largely increased business due 
to higher values. Losses have been 
heavy for the same reason but as a 
whole some company men, who have 
been in touch with the entire United 
States field, say that this item will not 
show up badly, except possibly in the 
Middle West, and that the business of 
the last six months has been profitable. 

One official points out that rating 
organizations are continually lowering 
rates because of improvements and 
that this would be more noticeable in 
the income account were it not for the 
heavy increase in insurable values. 





A contract has been placed for a mo- 
tor driven chemical engine for the 
Cranston Heights, Del., fire service. 
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N. C. Rorabaugh With 
‘Phoenix of London 


IN WESTERN NEW YORK FIELD 


Returns to Underwriting Branch After 
Valuable Training in the Brokerage 
Business 





The Phoenix Assurance, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, has appointed N. C. Rorabaugh 
special agent for that company together 
with the Imperial of New York and the 
Columbia of New Jersey, for the west- 
ern New York state field, with head- 
quarters at Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Rora- 
baugh will assume his new duties on 


July 15. 
It has been known for some time that 


the Phoenix of London was endeavor- 
ing to secure a field man for the terri- 
tory named above, and many applica- 
tions for this position have been con- 
sidered by the company; so the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Rorabaugh’s appoint- 
ment comes with a good deal of inter- 
est to the insurance fraternity. 

Mr. Rorabaugh is very well known 
among field men and insurance men 
generally in the eastern field. He en- 
tered the insurance business in the 
office of his father, C. A. Rorabaugh, at 
Curwensville, Pa.. Mr. Rorabaugh, Sr., 
having been in the local agency busi- 
ness at Curwensville for more than 
thirty-eight years. 

From his father’s local agency, Mr. 
Rorabaugh became associated with the 
Underwriters’ Association of the Middle 
Department, traveling that territory as 
a rating expert. 

Leaving the Middle Department Asso- 
ciation in 1906, Mr. Rorabaugh became 
associated as special agent in the West- 
ern Pennsylvania field for the National 
of Hartford, maintaining his connec- 
tion with that company for a period of 
ten years. 

Feeling that there was a big future 
in the brokerage business, Mr. Rora- 
baugh left the National of Ilartford in 
1917, becoming at that time associated 
with the brokerare office of Willcox, 
Peck, Brown & Crosby of New York, 
in the business acquisition department, 
and later became associated with the 
well known brokerage office of Weed & 
Kennedy of New York. 

Harkening to the call of underwrit- 
ing, Mr. Rorabaugh now goes back to 
that branch of the fire insurance busi- 
ness. He has had a thorough training 
in fire insurance practice, both from the 
company and the assureds’ standpoint, 
Possessing ag he does a very distin 
guished and likab!e personality, the ar- 
rangement which couples him with the 
Phoenix of London and its affiliated 


London & Provincial 
Preparing to Enter 


FRANK & DU BOIS MANAGERS 








Darby, Hooper & McDaniel Chosen 
New York Metropolitan 
Representatives 





The London & Provincial Marine & 
General Insurance Company, Ltd. of 
London, is completing arrangements to 
enter the United States for fire and col- 
lateral lines, with Frank & DuBois 
United States managers, under the di- 
rection of Ernest B. Boyd, of that firm, 
as underwriting manager, and will es- 
tablish agencies throughout the country. 

The first states to be entered by the 
company are New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Illinois and 
Ohio. The United States trustee is the 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Com- 
pany. Darby, Hooper & McDaniel will 
be metropolitan managers. 

The London & Provincial is one of 
the oldest and strongest of the British 
companies not heretofore transacting 
business in this country. It was estab- 
lished in 1860 and possesses assets of 
about $7,000,000. 

The results achieved by the’ York- 
shire in the United States since its en- 
try here ten years ago, have been highly 
satisfactory. 





BANKERS IN PENNSYLVANIA 

The Bankers Fire, Lincoln, Neb., has 
been licensed for general fire business 
in Pennsylvania. It is now developing 
that field. The company’s last financial 
statement shows assets of $1,000,000. 
The managing underwriter of the com- 
pany is I. W. Rockey, who has long 
been connected with the business and 
spent considerable time as an under- 
writer in Chicago. 

Financing of the Union Reserve In- 
surance Company of New York has 
been completed. It will have $500,000 
capital and $500,000 surplus. The com- 
pany was formed to provide additional 
fire re-insurance for American com- 
punies whose facilities were curtailed 
during the war by liquidation of Ger- 
man concerns. 


tually satisfactory. 

While associated wlth the office of 
Weed & Kennedy only a short time, 
Mr. Rorabaugh has endeared himself to 
the members of that office as a friend 
and co-worker to such an extent that 
they tendered him a luncheon at the 
Downtown Club this week. 

In the selection of Mr. Rorabaugh the 
Phoenix of London has adhered to its 
well known policy in filling vacancies 
in its field staff. 














THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 
$11,022,207.23 
$6,966,656.56. 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 

Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 

tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 

Personal Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 
Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


































[Rsurance ©. 


oF NEWHAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 


——E . 














NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 














LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 68-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Ce 
United British Ins. Co., Léd. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of Londos 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6870-6871-6872 
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Omaha Liberty 
in Six States 


BEGAN TO WRITE MARCH, 1919 








Admitted Assets of $364,994; Building 
Up Agency Plant; Departmental 
Report Made 





The Omaha Liberty Fire, which is 
now doing business in the Kast, and 
which completed its first year’s busi- 
ness on March 20, 1920, was recently 
examined by the Nebraska Insurance 
Department. Part of the report fol- 
lows: 

“On the 31st day of March, 1920. it 
shows a capital stock of $200,000 paid 
in in cash, a business of $98 386 premi- 
ums in force on risks to the amount of 
$7,841,801, admitted assets of $364,- 
994.44 and surplus over all liabilities of 
$88,782.22, the premiums having been 
valued on the New York Standard re- 
serve basis. The company is now do- 
ing business in six states: Nebraska, 
Iowa, Kansas, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Texas. It is at the present 
time filing its papers for admission into 
Massachusetts. 

“During January, 1920, the company 
paid to its stockholders dividends of 7 
per cent based on the total amount 
paid in on stock as of December 31, 
1920. ‘Total amount paid on dividends 
amounted to $6,252.54. 

“The business methods of the com- 
pany give evidence of being sound and 
mature. Every risk is carefully in- 
spected before being accepted, and the 
same carefulness is observed in its re- 
insurance of risks. The agency plant 
seems to be well founded and built on 
the principle of known responsibility 
with territory ably divided and placed 
under responsible parties. 

“The executive office of the company 
gives an air of efficiency which is 
real in view of the rapidly increasing 
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business of the company. I would es- 
pecially commend the Auditing Depart- 
ment for the condition of its records. 

“Little comment on the financial con- 
dition of the company is necessary. The 
statement speaks for itself. Against 
the assets of the company the full lia- 
bilities have been set up, and over that 
a very safe surplus remains. The com- 
pany is well established in six states, 
and has accomplished this at 18.8 per 
cent of the total amount paid in on the 
sale of stock. It is at present planning 
to enter a number of other states.” 





LIVENED UP GREENWOOD LAKE 

Greenwood Lake was the objective of 
fifty pleasure seekers from the office 
of A. S. See & Depew and Walter Wal- 
ton Company. They went to the lake 
by bus from New York last Saturday 
to attend the sixth annual outing of 
the office. The principal entertainment 
was a baseball game between the mar- 
rieds and the singles. This game had 
to be played on a side hill and this 
feature of the topography added many 
weird and fantastic situations to the 
game. The score was 3 to 1 in favor 
of the single men. Only seven innings 
were played, as after the dinner there 
was not much time for baseball. F. 
Kontje pitched for the singles and J. 
Evans caught. On the married team, 
C. Hand was in the box and R. Smith 
behind the bat. Henry E. Wood um- 
pired and some say his eyesight is 
much impaired and that the two firms 
should chip in and buy him glasses. 
The party got home about midnight. 

HAWKEYE IN CONFERENCE 

The Hawkeye Securities Fire has 
been approved for membership in all 
the local automobile conferences. 

Elliott Middleton of Chicago, assist- 
ant manager of the Western Actuarial 
Bureau, has resigned to go to San Fran- 
cisco to become the manager of the 
new Pacific Coast Actuarial Bureau, 
which will be established under his 
guidance. 
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COLUMBIA 


Insurance Co., New Jersey 


—-stands today, and every day, with the 
united service of all its departments, its 
reputation, its management, its resources, 
to offer the American Agent an_ unsur- 
passed opportunity for growth. 


Head Office, 100 William Street, NEW YORK 
Western Dept., Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 
Pacific Dept., 222 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 

















SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


CASH CAPITAL $2,500,000.00 

Incorporated in 1849 in the State of Massachusetts, the SIXTH of 
the thirteen original states in the Union, ratifying the Constitution 
in 1788. 

The SPRINGFIELD has a proud heritage, and for SEVENTY-ONE 
years has maintained its high ideals in underwriting and is today as 
always a strong, reliable AMERICAN company. 

Its faith is in AMERICA, in the AMERICANIZATION MOVE- 
MENT and in the highest type of service. 

Let us serve you. 

A. W. DAMON, President 
NEW YORK OFFICES 
Metropolitan District Marine Department 
Charles G. Smith, Agent Talbot, Bird & Company, Inc. 
1 Liberty Street General Marine Managers, 
63-65 Beaver Street 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
George A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 
1 Liberty Street 

















1868 INCORPORATED 1868 1920 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


TOTAL ASSETS - - - - - $1,448,852.62 
TOTAL LIABILITIES - - - ~ 847,154.95 
NET SURPLUS - ~ - - - 601,697.67 


O. J. PRIOR, President W. M. CROZER, Secretary 

















Automobile Fire Re-Insurance 
REAM, WRIGHTSON & CO., Inc. 


S NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 








MARINE AND AUTOMOBILE 
DEPARTMENTS 


27 William Street 
NEW YORK 
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Fireproof Aircraft 
Equipment Tested 


FLYING SUIT DOES NOT BURN 





Results of Experiments Made in Atlan- 
tic City Before Committee 
of Aviators 


Results of tests of fireproof airplane 
dope and fireproof equipment, tried out 
ia Atlantic City, have been reported on 
by a committee composed of John J. 
Rooney, Maurice G. Cleary, Col. G. C. 
Brant, Lawrence L. Briggs, Arthur 


Jones and Lieut. Col. H. E. Hartney. 
The committee finds: 

“The fire testing of the dope and gas 
tunk involved the testing of a complete 
airplane specially treated by the Air- 
craft Fireproofing Corporation. The 
airplane was a new Springfield Air- 
craft Corporation Model JN4D2. With 
the exception of the fireproof treatment, 
the airplane was identical to the stand- 
ard model. All woodwork was painted 
with Bradley’s Fire Proof Paint. The 
paint was applied over previously fin- 
ished surfaces, and was not absorbed 
by the wood fibers. It is Mr. Bradley’s 
plan to impregnate wood with his Fire 
Proof Paint and eliminate the use of 
both filler and varnish, which is other- 
wise required. The paint used had a 
creamy color; however, it can be made 
to any color desired. 

“The covering of the wings and con- 
trol surfaces was Grade A mercerized 
cotton, and of the fuselage Grade B 
linen. Each piece of covering was 
treated with a liquid fire proofing solu- 
tion, by a secret process, before it was 
put onto the woodwork. Experiment: 
made by Mr. Bradley show that this 
liauid solution will make fabric fire 
proof without the addition of other fire 
proofing treatments. The wings and 
control surfaces had three (3) coxts 
of Bradley’s Fire Proof Dope, and 


three (3) coats of Bradley’s Fire Proof 
Paint. The fuselage covering had four 
(4) coats of Bradley’s Fire Proof Dope. 
The inner side of the fuselage was 
neither doped nor painted. The wings 
had a very unique feature consisting of 
an inner covering under their upper 
surfaces. This cloth was put on the 
wings before the upper cap strips of 
the ribs were fastened in place. The 
covering was Grade C plain cotton and 
was treated with three (3) coats of 
Bradley’s Fire Proof Dope. The object 
of the inner skin was to give the wings 
double protection against fire and de- 
terioration. An inner covering of this 
kind will obviously not be affected by 
either the sun or other elements, hence 
the cloth should always be taut and in 
perfect condition. In case of a mechani 
cal accident to the outer skin, an inner 
skin would apparently be capable of 
sustaining the aeroplane. There was 
a \% inch air space between the two 
skins. The chief object of this air 
space was to check carbonization of the 
inner skin in case intense heat was ap- 
plied to the outer skin. The Fireproof 
Dope was of the same color as the 
Bradley Paint. 
Construction of Tank 

“The gas tank which was designed by 
Mr. Bradley to complete the fire proof- 
ing of the airplane was cylindrical in 
shape, and of seventeen gallons capac- 
ity. The tank was made of 22 gauge 
ternplate and covered by the Braedner 
process with 4 inch of sheet rubber. 
The rubber was covered with a % inch 
laver of hair felt painted with five (5) 
coats of Bradley's Fire Proof Paint and 
one (1) coat of varnish. The object of 
the rubber covering was to make the 
tank leak-proof; of the felt to make 
the tank heatproof; and of the Bradley 
paint to make the tank fire proof. All 
the gos lines were similarly fire-proofed. 

“Besides the gas tank, dope and paint, 
a fire and heat proof flying suit invent- 
ed by Mr. Bradley was also tested. This 
suit consisted of a helmet, coat and 
trousers. The helmet was made of 
sheet aluminum covered with a % inch 


layer of hair felt painted with three (3) 
coats of Bradley’s Fire Proof Paint. 
Attached to the bottom of the helmet 
was a skirt of cloth, fire-proofed by the 
Bradley process, which tucked inside 
the suit proper. Air was forced into 
the helmet by means of a pipe which 
had its open end in the propeller blast, 
and exhausted from the helmet through 
a second pipe. The exhaust pipe had 
a gauze covered end which prevented 
the fire from entering the helmet. The 
helmet had a small window of two 
thicknesses of % inch mica with a 
% inch air space. The suit proper was 
made of '4 inch sheet asbestos with a 
% inch inner lining of hair felt, The 
fe't was lined with fire proofed cotton. 
Both shoes and gloves were made of 
the same material as the suit. The 
weight of the suit with the helmet was 
fifteen pounds; however, it is thought 
that this weight can easily be reduced 
to about ten pounds with only a few re- 
finements. 


Method of Testing 


“The flving suit was tested indepen- 
dent of the airplane. One suit was 
tested on Mr. Hugh Gordon Campbell 
and one on Mr, Charles W. Kerwood. 
Bech suit was sprayed with gasoline 
and then ignited. The fire was not 
concentrated but covered the whole 
surface of each suit, and was of suffi- 
cient intensity to heat and set fire to 
any combustible material; however, the 
pilots displayed no discomfort, nor did 
either suit show any indication of dam- 
age. 

“The complete airplane, including the 
inside of the fuselage was sprayed with 
gasoline, then ignited. The flames cov- 
ered all the surfaces, struts and cables. 
and continued until the gasoline was 
consumed. The flames acted on the 
surfaces the same as flames act on 
non-combustible material, Neither the 
cloth nor the woodwork were affected 
by the flames, other than a few blisters 
on the struts, due to an outer coat of 
varnish, Besides being unsightly, the 
blisters were of no significance as they 


did not affect the fire-proofing qualities 
of the airplane. 

“The second experiment consisted of 
attaching flaming torches made of waste 
soaked in gasoline, to the wings, and 
having Messrs. Campbell and Kerwood 
fly the machine, The torches made 
large flames and continued to burn with 
intense heat while the machine was in 
the air. There were no indications of 
fire when the plane was inspected after 
landing other than a little soot on the 
under surface of the upper wing, and 
the few blisters previously noted. 

“The tests show conclusively that the 
Bradley Fire Proof Flying Suit will not 
catch fire and burn when soaked with 
gasoline and ignited, and that the suit 
is comparatively heat proof. The ad- 
vantages of a suit of this design, in 
aviation, are too obvious for enumera- 
tion, and it is most unfortunate that 
one was not available during the war. 
It appears that this suit could be used 
tu advantage in other lines of service 
and industry, such as fire fighting and 
furnace work, 

“The tests also show that the Brad- 
ley Fire Proof Paint and Dope are non- 
inflammable and may be depended on 
to keep fire from spreading and damag 
ing both cloth and wood, This dope 
and paint will not prevent intense heat 
from carbonizing cloth and wood, be- 
cause such heat resistance is impos- 
sible; however, it. affords a fire pro- 
tection for airplanes heretofore unob- 
tainable. The Bradley Fire Proof Dope 
gives fire protection without sacrific- 
ing the strength or adding much weight 
to the airplane, 

“Mr. Bradley and his associates de 
serve much credit for the development 
of these products, which will unques- 
tionably greatly improve the construc- 
tion and safety of aircraft.” 


ADMITTED IN WISCONSIN 
The United American, of Pennsyl 
vania, has been licensed in Wisconsin. 
li has admitted assets of nearly 
$100,000, 























Ballard, Greene-Smith 
Corporation 

















GENERAL AGENTS 





Central National Fire Ins. Co. 
of Des Moines, lowa 





States of New York, New Jersey, Penna. and Maryland 





GENERAL OFFICES: 


51 Maiden Lane 


NEW YORK CITY 


METROPOLITAN OFFICE: 
49 Maiden Lane 
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EARLE C. SMITH, Inc. 
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Inland Marine Insurance 
Underwriters 


“Port of New York” 


HULL INSPECTIONS, 


DAMAGE SURVEYS AND LOSS ADJUSTMENTS | 
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Sun Rearranges 
New York State 


LESCH AND JONES 





TRANSFER 





Now Has Eastern, Western and New 
York Suburban Fields, Including 
Long Island 





The Sun Insurance Office has divided 
its New York State territory into a 
Western, an Eastern and a New York 
Suburban field, the last named including 
Long Island. 

Effective July 1 the company has 
placed Special Agent Henry F. Lesch 
in charge of the entire territory under 
the jurisdiction of the New York Su- 
burban Fire Insurance Exchange, in- 
cluding Long Island. Mr. Lesch has 
been special agent for the Sun in East- 
ern New York, a field he has covered 
with much credit for over six years. 

Thomas J. Jones, of Albany, will take 
Mr. Lesch’s place as special agent in 
Eastern New York. By this rearrange- 
ment of special agents’ territory the 
Sun is enabled to materially increase 
its service to its agents in New York 
State. 

Mr. Jones began his insurance work 
in the local agency of C. A. Porth, 
Albany, about 13 years ago. He then 
went with the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York State, as stamp 
clerk. He also served in the criticism 
department and then became inspector. 
During that time he was assistant to 
T. C. Naulty, who was then district sec- 
retary. He had charge of the rating 
department of the Association in Al- 
bany sited for three years. 


S. W. CORNWELL’S NEW POST 
Made Superintendent of Aetna’s Special 
Risk Department; Long and 
Valuable Experience 
The Aetna Insurance Company an- 
nounces the appointment of Sydney W. 
Cornwell as superintendent of its spe- 
cial risk department, which has been 
newly created. He will report at the 
Aetna Head Office for duty soon after 
the middle of July. Meantime he will 

have a vacation. 

Mr. Cornwell's insurance career has 
afforded him a valuable experience. He 
began in 1900 with the Factory Insur- 
ance Association of Hartford, and 
served that organization until January 
1906. He was with the Southeastern 
Underwriters’ Association then until 
September 1910. For nearly three 
years after that he was with Fred S. 
James & Company, but for the past 
seven years he has been with the 
Scottish Union & National, until his 
recent resignation. 





GIVEN STAR AGENCY 
The United States Brokerage Com- 
pany, Inc., New Brunswick, N. J., has 
been given the local agency for the 
Star. 


Home Engages 
Publicity Man 


CHARGE JULY 15 





WILL TAKE 





A. I. Brewster Given Entire Manage- 
ment of Printing and Supply 
Department 


Edwin ~-Leigh Sullivan has_ been 


chosen advertising manager for the 
Home, of New York. His previous 


connection was with the Atlas Portland 
Cement Company, as editor of The 
Atlas Circle. a house organ of that 
company. He also had charge of the 
Atlas Almanac, a monthly. Mr. Sulli- 
van was also with the American Motors 
Corporation, as assistant to the adver- 
tising manager. His connection with 
the Home will begin July 15, and he 
comes to that company with a varied 
and extensive experience in journalism 
and advertising. 

This change is made necessary by the 
promotion of A. I. Brewster to man- 
agership of the printing and supply 
department of the Home. This work 
has grown to large proportions and 
Mr. Brewster is well qualified by long 
experience to handle it. 


SITUATION ON COAST 





Company Official Says Automobile Rates 
Are Too Low and Commissions 

- Too High 

A company man who has just re- 
turned from the Pacific Coast says that 
the automobile situation in California 
is decidedly unsatisfactory, notwith- 
standing action by the Pacific Board of 
Fire Underwriters in ruling that its 
members should observe the regulations 
of the Automobile Conference. 

This gentleman has no _ particular 
fault to find-—-with conditions in San 
Francisco, where he observes that gen- 
erally speaking 20 per cent commission 
is being paid to local agents and brok 
ers. In the smaller towns he says that 
invariably 25 per cent is paid. In 
Seattle, Spokane, Portland and other 
places he says 25, 30 and even 35 per 
cent is being paid to general agents. 

Besides this, it is observed that rates 
are ridiculously low in California, 
where the automobile clubs have cut 
into the business severely. 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

The following agency changes: have 
taken place in Philadelphia. The ap- 
pointments are: Arnold & Wannemach- 
er for the Rhode Island; Brady & Fur- 
long, Globe of Pittsburgh and M. A. 
O'Neill, Massachusetts F. & M. These 
agencies were discontinued: M. A. 
O'Neill and Platt, Yungman & Co. for 
the Rhode Island; A. M. Waldron for 
the Globe of f Pittsburgh. 

The Guaranty Fire of New York has 
entered California, e 





40 CLINTON STREET 
WEWARK 
Phone Market G36 





JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND me JERSEY TERRITORY 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1920, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock, a 


cash 
Funds pant to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 


Legal Standard 


Total Assets January 1, 1920 


H. A. Smith, President 
G. H,. Tryon, Vice-President 


Unsettled Losses and Other Claims..... 


eeecccee eevee e $24,723,963.60 


F. 'D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
S. T. Maxwell, Secretary 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS...........$8,557,578.23 


$2,000,000.00 
135440,443.33 


2,725,942.04 
6,057,578.23 


F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 

















INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch EVERARD C. STOKES 
92 William Street, New York United States Manager 
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Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


POUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U. 8S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
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OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 


THE YORKSHIRE oy. 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. 8S. BRANCH, 80 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers. 
FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. 
Assets, $2,144,572.0 


Maiden Lane, New York. 

ERNEST B_ BOYD, Underwriting Mer. 

HARRY F. WANVIG, Branch Secretary. 
Surplus, $1,023,469.75 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 





METROPOLITAN _...cccccsccce ee» Willard S. Brown & Co. .......New York, N. Y. 
¢ o> , if: "gS Sseeeeenear OO —=Ee eee San Fraucisco, Cal, 
oa INA-VIRGINIA  ......++-- SS i” eee Greensboro, N. C. 

ST  sabsdeevaceneesa SS SC areas Atlanta, Ga. 
TA & MISSISSIPPI .....cccccse SS) hh eee New Orleans, La. 











AUTOMOBIL 
INSURANCE 
FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION 
AND PROPERTY DAMAGE 
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THE NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS 
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Announces the establis 

AUTOMOBILE 
DEPARTMENT 


hment of an 


Issuing a full coverage policy, except 


3 facil~ 
ities to Agents wil] paral le] the same 


personal liabilit y. Service and 


unexcelled standard of efficiency which 
has characterized “very undertaking 


of this organization during ifs entire 


carcer of more than a half century. 


A. and J. H. STODDART 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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- Tourists Baggage Insurance 





Certain seasons of the vear offer exceptional oppor 
tunities to make additional Commissions from. side 
lines. 

Don’t wait until snow. flies 


before thinking of 
Pourists’ Baggage Insurance. 


The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Com 
pany, Ltd. and the Star Insurance Company of 


America wrile Tourists’ Baggage and Transportation 
Insurance. 


The Company with the 'L. & L. & G."" Servi 


Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA, 


St ia. “% 80 WILLIAM ST 
A Ns NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Soe By 








Under Management of 
He JIVERPOOL ~~ JONDON ~*~: GLOBE: 


JImSurance Co.,Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
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Will Write Aircraft 
In Canadian Field 


LONDON GU AR. AN T EE & 
fire, Theft and Various Casualty 
Lines to Be Covered; Head- 
quarters Toronto 


The London Guarantee & Accident 
announces that it is the pioneer British 
company to transact aircraft insurance 
in Canada and the only insurance com- 
pany in Canada now in position to issue 
a comprehensive aircraft policy. Its 
form will embrace public liability, prop 
erty damage, collision, fire, theft and 
personal accident 

The aircraft department headquarters 
is in Toronto in charge of Captain R. 
KE. Lloyd Lott, O. B. BE. The various 
covers are summarized as follows: 

Public Liability: Taking care of all 
claims in exess of the first $50 against 
owners for «accidental bodily injury 
caused by the aircraft to any person 
other than an employe of the assured or 
passengers 

Property Damage: Providing for all 
claims in excess of the first $50 for de 
struction of or damage to property not 
owned or controlled by the assured or 
conveyed by the aircraft of the assured, 

Collision Insurance: Covering dam- 
ages to the aircraft and necessary ac 
cessories whilst in or on the same, as 
the direct result of accidental collision 
or impact with a yicene while the 
aircraft is in the air or on land or 
water under its own power. The first 
20 per cent of any loss or damage to 
the aircraft and also loss or damage to 
propeller and under-carriage are ex- 
cluded 

Fire Insurance: Covering loss or dam- 
age in excess of the first 10 per cent 
caused (1) by fire, explosion, self igni- 
tion or lightning to the aircraft of the 
assured or to accessories whilst in or 
on the aircraft. (2) While being trans- 
ported in any conveyance by land or 
water. 

Theft Insurance: Covering the as- 
sured against loss or damage in excess 
of the first 10 per cent to the aircraft or 
accessories whilst in or on the aircraft 
by burglary, theft, robbery or pilferage 
by any person or persons other than 
employes of the assured. 

Personal Accident: Protecting air- 
craft passengers and other air travelers 
will be issued in a special accident and 
death policy. 


MORIN MADE SECRETARY 





Enters Federal Union, Chicago, to Suc- 
ceed T. L. Osborn Who Has 
Resigned 





Chicago, July 7.—George A. Morin, 
who has been an examiner in the west- 
ern department of the Fidelity-Phenix, 
will become secretary of the Federal 
Union of Chicago August. 1, taking 
charge of the underwriting for the com- 
pany, which is planning to extend its 
operations and make a harder drive for 
business 

T. L. Osborn, the present secretary 
and general manager, has resigned as 
secretary in order to devote more of 
his time to the business of Osborn & 
Co., New York brokers, but will con- 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions and Strikes—Marine 
and Tornado Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1920 
BOD sncasdadiaticccswetecernved $4,973,932.20 
Surplus in United States...... 1,900,899.75 

Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1919 
PRONE -dintconancsendssvens $46,673,033.35 
W. B. MEIKLE, President 











& ACCIDENT 


tinue as general manager. He will re- 
move his headquarters to New York, but 
will continue to spend some time in 
Chicago. He has been an officer of the 
Federal Union since its organization in 
1908. 


GROWING BROKERAGE OFFICE 
C. R. McCabe To Devote Entire Time 
To Niagara’s Production End at 
Chicago; Two Appointments 
Charles R. McC abe, Jr., who has ex- 
ercised supervision over the State of 
Illinois, in addition to his duties as 
manager of the brokerage department, 
will, on July 15, devote his entire atten 
tion to the brokerage department, the 
increasing business of which demands 

it. 

R. S. Tucker, of New York, has been 
appointed Illinois state agent with 
headquarters at Chicago. He will be 
assisted by J. Dean Wells, formerly of 
the National Inspection Company, and 
son of KE, Kk. Wells, agency superinten- 
dent, Liverpool & London & Globe. 

Mr. Tucker is a Western man. _ Be- 
fore coming East to assume charge of 
the engineering department of a New 
York brokerage concern he was man- 
vger for some years of the Ohio Inspec- 
tion Bureau Branch Office at Sandusky 
and previously was connected with the 
Chicago board. His varied experience 
will be a valuable aid in his new un- 
dertaking. 





MARTIN IN TRENTON OFFICE 

James L. Martin, assistant manager 
of the Travelers Indemnity, in charge 
of burglary business in the New York 
metropolitan branch, has resigned to 
enter the general agency of Walter F. 
Smith, Trenton, N. J. 


GIFT FOR HUGH LEWIS 

Hugh Lewis, London manager of the 
L. & L. & G., was recently presented 
with a handsome, hand-wrought iron 
standard lamp with swinging panels of 
stained glass to form a fire screen. The 
presentation was made by the staff as 
a token of loyalty and appreciation. 





JOINT OFFICE OPENED 
A joint automobile office has been 
opened in New York by the American 
Indemnity, Galveston, and the Globe 
& Rutgers, in charge of L. R. Bowden. 








BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falls- 
Niag -Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 


70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 




















National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA ., 


{ncoiporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1920 


Cash Capital ....... $ 1,000,000.00 

CINE 30 old hac aakaw 10,748,246.37 

Liabilities, including 
ee . 7,638,598.39 


Net Surplus . 3,109,647.98 
Surplus to Policy 
Holders ........... 4,109,647.98 


HEAD OFFICE 
709-717 SIXTH AVENUE, Cor. 4ist Street, 
NEW YORK 








“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


101 Years of Service 
Losses Paid over $183,000,000 
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NATIONAL UNION 


Fime Insueamce Co 


Spree 
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(PENNSYLVANIA STANDARD) 
JANUARY 1, 1920 


Cash Capital aA tae: POY, <r 
Premium Reserve - ts * ‘ 
Surplus to Policyholders .-  - 
Assets - - - - . . 


$1,000,000 
3,622,274 
1,954,749 
6,176,156 
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Business Interruption, Leasehold, 
Profit. Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion 
and Riot Insurance, also Automobiles 

_ against Fire, Theft, Collision and Prop- 

| erty Damage, find the NATIONAL 

| UNION a valuable acquisition. Faith- 
| ful service and surprisingly good facil- 
ities are accorded as a matter of course. 
For enterprising agents it is a good 
Company by every test that counts. 
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FIRE 
RE-INSURANCE 
NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 


WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 


15 William Street 





New York New York 
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Organized 1853 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


EW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Cash Capital $6,000,000 








Underwriting Capacity Second to None 


FIRE AND MARINE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF 
INSURANCE 

















ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Fire and Marine Reinsurance 




















Term “Extension” 
Defined By Court 


CONTRACT CLAIMED AMBIGUOUS 








Fire Policy Held to Insure Detached 
Building Besides One Admittedly 
Covered 





The Appellate Term of the New 
York Supreme Court has affirmed with 
costs the judgment given in the Muni- 
cipal Court in favor of Jennie Alterman 
against the Home Insurance Company. 

The substance of the decision is that 
a policy covering “the brick building 
and extension thereto” covered, as the 
“extension” referred to, a building in 
rear of the main building and separated 
from it, but bearing the same street 
number and open to approach only 
through the building at the front of the 
lot. The decision was based on the 
principle of law that the contract be- 
ing ambiguous was to be construed 
against the insurance company, as it 
drafted it. 

In giving this decision the court said: 

“Great stress is placed by defendant 
upon the liberal meaning of the word 
‘extension.’ It is contended that the 
rear building is necessarily excluded 
from the purview of the policies by the 
etymological derivation of the word 
supported by authoritative definitions 
thereof. We are not strongly impressed 
with the argument but are rather of the 
opinion that the technical definition of 


the word as given in the authorities is * 


cr little, if any value, and affords but 
small assistance in determining its ap- 
plication to a particular structure such 
as appears in this controversy. Its 
meaning may be either widened or lim- 
ited by reference to the other words of 
description, and must be subordinated 
tv the purpose contemplated by the par- 
ties to the contract. 

“Nor do we see an insuperable objec- 
tion to the plaintiff’s contention in any 
alleged necessity of physical connection 
between the two structures. It is true 
that on the great majority of cases, 
where the question has been presented, 
there has been some physical connec- 
tion between the principal building and 
the structure, sought to be brought 
within the terms of the policy; but in 


cases where the question has been dis 
cussed with reference to the similar ex- 
pression, ‘addition,’ the conclusion has 
been reached that it is not absolutely 
necessary that the structure be physi- 
cally connected.” 

With reference to alleged ambiguity 
in the contract the court said: 

“For this ambiguity, the company is 
responsible because it prepared and ex- 
ecuted the contract and the language 
used is wholly its own. While it is the 
duty of the court to so construe the 
policy as, if possible, to give effect to 
every word used, if the sense in which 
they are used is uncertain and the 
meaning is ambiguous, that meaning 
should be given which is most favor- 
able to the insured (cases cited). As 
said by Mr. May in his work upon in- 
surance, ‘No rule, in the interpretation 
of a policy, is more fully established, 
or more imperative and controlling than 
that which declares that, in all cases, 
it must be liberally construed in favor 
of the insured, so as not to defeat with- 
out a plain necessity his claim to the 
indemnity, which in making the insur- 
ance, it was his object to secure. When 
words are, without violence, susceptible 
of two interpretations, that which will 
sustain his claim and cover the loss 
must, in preference, be adopted.’ 


“So in the instance case the defend- 
ant should not be permitted to complain 
if by its own preparation of a policy 
and the inclusion therein of a term sus 
ceptible of doubt, it has rendered doubt- 
ful what it possessed in its power to 
make explicit, viz.: Whether the prop- 
erty insured embraced both buildings 
or only one. Had it investigated ‘it 
would have discovered the true loca- 
tion of the plaintiff's residence, had it 
done so within a reasonable time and 
had there been any basis for claim 
that it had been misled to its prejudice, 
it might have rescinded the contract 
and returned the premium,’ ” 





ELLISON LEASES PLOT 

Another structure for the fire insur- 
ance district is foreshadowed in a new 
ground lease just closed for the prop- 
erty at 99 and 101 William Street, by 
Bennett Ellison, Henry E. Frost and 
C. I. Michaelson. The lessees in all 
probability will erect a _ twelve-story 
office building when they get possession 
May 1, 1921. 


PENINSULAR FIRE JOINS 
The Peninsular Fire, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been elected a member of 
the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association. 





BROKERS LICENSED 
Broker's certificates were issued by 
the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association to the following, all of 
Philadelphia: Joseph Adkins, Jr., Wm. 
H. Burns, Lawrence F. Burke, Maurice 
K. Felt, Chas. H. Frankentield, H. Wal- 
ter Geuther, James G. Hardie, Robert 


J. Hewitt, Wm. M. Knatz, Inc., Benj 


Rappaport, Howard B. Sellers, G. F. & 
K. F. Shinehouse. Also O'Brion, Russell 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; Joseph 1. Rich- 
man, Pitman, N. J. 


HAS BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 
The Commercial Union now has a 
brokerage department at 55 John 
Street. 


HOFFMAN BAY STATE AGENT 

R. S. Hoffman & Co., Boston, is now 
Massachusetts general agent for the 
Excelsior, 


WOLVERINE LICENSED 
The Wolverine Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Lansing, Mich., has heen licensed 
in its home state. 


H. A. Carty, assistant rating expert, 
Atlee Brown office, Newark, will go 
with a local agency on July 15. He 
will be succeeded by P. B. M. Trainer. 








FIRE---STRIKE---CIVIL COMMOTION---RIOT---SPRINKLER LEAKAGE---AUTOMOBILE 


Risks accepted throughout UNITED STATES—CANADA—PORTO RICO—CUBA 


American Equitable Assurance Co., of New York 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co., of New York 
International Lloyds, Indianapolis, Ind. 


General Agents for Metropolitan District 
Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill. — 
Importers & Exporters Insurance Co., of New York 
Colonial Assurance Co., of New York 


General Agents for Above Territory 





Merchants Underwriters, of New York 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association of Alton, III. 


Brooklyn Branch 
151-153 Montague St. 





New Jersey Branch 
34 Clinton St. 
Newark, New Jersey 


Head Office 
80 Maiden Lane 
New York City 





Manufacturers Insurance Co., of America 
Great Lakes Insurance Co., Chicago 


Brooklyn and Long Island City Agents 
London & Scottish Assurance Co., London, Eng. 
Underwriters at American Lloyds 


Chicago Branch 
Insurance Exchange 
Idg. Maryland Bldg. | 


UNDERWRITING 
AGENCY 


~—— 








San Francisco | 
Branch 














C 15 John St., N. Y. 
E Courtland 1429 





Think of the laborious task of mentally figuring the unearned premiums on 100,000 items of a re- 
insurance schedule, compared to the Barrett System of machine figuring. We often wonder why 
some companies think they are saving money by doing this work themselves. We complete the job; 
checking registers, figuring net retention, and unearned premiums, preparing schedule and recapit- 
ulation for final settlement. 
Our policy writing department checks rates, on applications, figures, and types policies, forms at a 
nominal cost. 
We install figuring systems and supply trained operators. 
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Johnson & Higgins 
Write Warehouses 


CHAIN OF STORES PROTECTED 








Automatic Insurance Provided By 
Clause in Negotiable Receipt; 
Plan’s Advantages 





Brokers are naturally interested keen- 
ly in the proposal of the Independent 
Warehouses, Inc., New York, which has 
an innovation in insurance for its cus- 
tomers. The insurance is placed 
through Johnson & Higgins and covers 
a chain of warehouses, Attached to the 
negotiable warehouse receipt is the fol- 
lowing provision which sets forth the 
insurance feature: 

INSURED WAREHOUSE RECEIPT 

In consideration of an additional 
charge, the insurance company’s pre- 
mium, the Independent Warehouses, 
Inc. has effected insurance for ac- 
count of the depositor or owner, from 
time of receipt of goods and for the 
term of one year from date of this 
receipt, against loss or damage by 
fire and/or lightning to the goods 
mentioned in this receipt, in an 
amount not exceeding $———- -, the 
declared and agreed value thereof, 
under the terms and conditions of the 
New York Standard Form of fire in- 
surance policy, lines 10, 11, 20 to 58, 
and 62 to 67, excepted. 

In case of loss or damage by fire 
or lightning, the liability under such 
insurance shall not exceed the actual 
cash value of the goods at the time 
and place of loss or damage, nor in 
any event a greater proportion of any 
loss or damage than the declared and 
agreed value of the goods shall bear 
to their actual cash value at the time 
of the loss or damage. 

The insurance hereunder shall fol- 
low any reduction in value due to 
withdrawals and the depositor or 
owner shall be entitled to a propor- 
tionate refund of the additional 
charge in accordance with the cus- 
tomary insurance short rate table. 

In the event of any loss or damage 
to the goods the amount thereof shal) 
be payable to the holder for value of 
this receipt as his or its interest may 
appear, irrespective of any conditions 
of co-insurance or average that may 
‘be contained in the policy. 
Independent Warehouses, Inc., carries 

this notation on its letter head: 

“Inaugurated by Guaranty’ Trust 
Company of New York; Liberty Na- 
tional Bank of New York.” 

Company’s Announcement 

The announcement of the new insur- 
ance plan, sent by the warehouse com- 
pany to its customers reads: 

On and after July 1, 1920, we will 
place at the disposal of our clients a 
plan under which they may have in- 
cluded in their warehouse receipts 
insurance against the risks of fire 
and lightning to their property in our 
warehouses, 

Acceptance of the plan and its use 
is entirely optional with the custom- 
er. The rates of premiums for such 
insurance are fixed by the Rating Ex- 
change operating under the author- 
ity of the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. Our brokers 
being thoroughly familiar with the 


REINSURANCE 
BROKER 


W. B. BEATTIE 


1 King William Street 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


Excess covers (Fire and Contingency 
contracts) placed with best offices 
and Underwriters. 


Correspondence invited. 





warehouses, their construction, fire 
protection and classification of the 
merchandise, will see to it that the 
rates charged are the minimum. 

Perhaps the most striking reason 
why the plan should appeal to our 
customers is that the insurance is 
automatic. When you announce your 
intention of accepting the plan, pro- 
tection is afforded as the goods are 
delivered to the warehouses, and ter- 
minates as the merchandise is with- 
drawn. This automatically eliminates 
any danger of not being insured 
through oversight, reduces your 
clerical labor in handling insurance 
and secures return of premium due to 
decrease in merchandise in store 
without the trouble of your constant- 
ly notifying the insurance companies. 
The return premium will be computed 
from the day of the withdrawal on 
the value of the goods withdrawn and 
paid to you accordingly. 

The insurance will be full, or 100 
per cent, insurance. The customer 
will be expected to declare the full 
value and losses will be paid by the 
underwriters in full. If the customer 
does not declare the full value, the 
loss will be paid on the operation of 
the full average clause—New York 
standard form. 

In the event of loss, you will be 
assisted in determining your claim 
and securing settlement by the serv- 
ices of a highly paid and expert ad- 
juster representing your interests. 

Another valuable feature is that 
the insurance passes current to the 
holder of the receipt for value im- 
mediately upon its negotiation, as his 
interest may appear. 

This unique feature in warehousing 
service prompts us to suggest that it 
be given your careful consideration. 

Value to Banks 


It will be seen that one of the prin- 
cipal advantages claimed for this in- 
surance plan relates to the banking end 
of the business. The warehouse. peo- 
ple have sent a special letter to* over 
5,000 banks throughout the country, ex- 
plaining it. The warehouse company 
operates a chain of warehouses. The 
bank feature is covered in the fore- 
going letter in this paragraph: 

“Another valuable feature is that the 
insurance passes current to the holder 
of the receipt for value immediately 
upon its negotiation, as his interest 
may appear.” 

Willis C. Bright, vice president, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the warehouse 
company says that he had the need of 
this insurance service most forcibly 
brought to his attention by the needs 
of the banks. He was formerly in the 
banking business and was for several 
years comptroller of the Volunteer 
State Life Insurance Company, Chat- 
tanooga. Mr. Bright said to a repre- 
sentative of The Eastern Underwriter: 

“We have arranged with the under- 
writers, who have agreed to provide 
fixed cover on a chain of warehouses. 
Under that plan a customer expresses 
the desire to have goods covered and 
they then become automatically in- 
sured for the amount of declared value 
as soon as they reach our warehouse 
platforms or streets adjacent thereto. 

“The warehouse receipt is issued 
after the goods have been received in 
store and it embodies a stipulation that 
the goods are insured to the declared 
value.” 
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HANOVER is an absolute 
the security of its policy. 


Metropolitan D 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1652 
The real strength of an insurance com- 


pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of E 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
Secrotary 


WILLIAM Morrison. Asst. Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
HOWIE & CAIN, Inc Gen. Agents 
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Lines Bound Anywhere 
in New York State 





45 JOHN STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 
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S. D. McComb, Pres. 
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SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street GENERAL AGENTS New York, N. Y. 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business Phones John 1167, 1168 
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One Million Dollars 
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40 Clinton St., NEWARK, N. J. 


J. B. GUTHRIE, Secretary 
F. L. BROKAW, Treasurer 
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New Automobile Company Problems 





By Captain PAUL MASON, Cincinnati 














The new company, just entering the 
automobile insurance field, has some 
difficulties to overcome, some problems 
to solve, but it also has some advan- 
tages of real compensating value. If it 
has the problem of building up an ag- 
ency plant, it also has the advantage 
of plenty of experienced material from 
which to select in the cities and plenty 
of raw material in the rural districts. 
If it must compete for business in the 
cities with the big companies, it has as 
a fallow field the small communities 
and country districts of its territory, 
with no competition except that of 
scattered mutuals. If it labors under 
the handicap of being young and un- 
known in territory where automobile 
insurance is commonly written, it has 
wide expanses of territory where it can 
do pioneer work, at small expense, in 
educating automobile owners as to their 
need for coverage. 

So there is no handicap, difficulty or 
problem that is not counteracted, 
counterbalanced or compensated for, 
somewhere along the line of its prob- 
able experience, 

Not Hard to Get City Agents 

Once the organization is completed, 
the company licensed and an _ exper- 
ienced underwriter put in charge of the 
business, the first problem develops 
with the necessity of getting an agency 
force together. This involves little 
difficulty in the larger cities, because 
there are comparatively few automo- 
bile insurance companies, whose busi- 
ness is concentrated in large agencies, 
with numerous experienced solicitors, 
most of whom are anxious to get into 
business for themselves. They can’t 
connect with the big companies as ag- 
ents; so if the new company is properly 
organized, outlines methods of business 
that indicate sound and conservative 
management, and can offer an attractive 
commission, they are eager to tie up 
with it in the hope of growing with its 
growth. 

The situation is somewhat different 
in cities of 20,000 to 30,000 population 
or thereabouts. Almost every company 
licensed in the state will have some 
one under contract there, and as solici- 
tors are few in such a community, it 
will be more difficult to find experienced 
agency timber. In such cities, how- 
ever, there are always young lawyers, 
doctors and other young men -just out 
of school, many of whom have not yet 
“found themselves” in a business sense, 
from among whom selection may be 
made, and many of whom will develop 
into first class agents. 

The Smaller Places 

Going into the smaller municipalities, 
it is found that as a rule the auto- 
mobile insurance companies have not 
established agencies because they pre- 
fer to have their business concentrated 
in the larger cities. They also have very 
generally overlooked the possibilities 
of business in the rural districts; which 
Probably is one of the reasons why so 
many mutuals have been started and 
are meeting with measurable success 
in the country. 

For this territory, the company will 
have to depend to some extent on the 
small town general agency, writing, as 
a rule, all kinds of insurance; but also 
will have to select its agents from the 
better class of young men just out of 
school or college, and train them in the 
way they should go. 

_ But if the man selected is inexper- 
lenced, it also is true that as a general 
thing he has a rich and uncultivated 
field in which to work. There is no 
competition except from the mutuals, 
and ofttimes little of that. Business in 
the cities is more than existing com- 
panies and agencies can write; which 
18 another reason why they have left 


the country districts free and clear for 
the first comer. 

Except for his general knowledge of 
insurance, the small town agent is like- 
ly to know little more about automobile 
insurance than the man with no ex- 
perience whatever; which gives the 
company the advantage of training its 
men in its own methods and according 
to its own desires. As it stands now, 
many men who have automobile agen- 
cies in their offices devote most of their 
time to the other branches of the busi- 
ness, So have comparatively little knowl- 
edge of automobile coverage. 

Some of the companies make a regu- 
lar practice of obtaining their agency 
timber from among men never before 
in the insurance business, believing 
that it is better to educate a new man, 
and train him into an automobile insur- 
ance specialist. The ordinary insur- 
ance agent has so many things to learn 
about his other lines that he fails to 
take the time that study of automobile 
insurance requires and deserves. 

Ohio, as an Example 

There is such a demand for automo- 
bile insurance that the companies 
haven’t been able to keep pace with 
requirements. In Ohio, for instance, 
there are only two “home” companies 
now in the business, and the great bulk 
of the writings is by companies from 
other states. But all have more than 
they can care for. This notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in 1918 only one auto- 
mobile out of every 19 in the state was 
insured. Figures for 1919 are not yet 
available; but as there was a large in- 
crease in the number of cars, so that 
for part of the year Ohio led New York 
in that respect, and finished a close 
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second at the end of the year, it is 
hardly likely there has been any marked 
change in the proportion of insured 
cars to the total number. 

Probably conditions in other states 
having large numbers of cars are not 
much different; so there is no likeli- 
hood that the companies will find any 
lack of business in the field. Yet this 
condition itself has elements of danger 
to the young company. 

Young companies may find them- 
selves in similar position as young fire 
companies; that on account of reserve 
requirements, they may have to cease 
writing new business toward the close 
of the year, because of the large volume 
written during the earlier months. 
Constant attention to reserve require- 
ments will be an essential to the suc- 
cessful management of the company, 
and along with it should go great care 
in the selection of business. 

Curiously enough, this is not so much 
a matter of individual selection, but of 
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care in the choice of territory. There 
are, of course, fraudulent automobile 
claims all over the country; but certain 
classes of fraud predominate in cer- 
tain districts. In St. Louis, a few 
months ago, one company was fairly 
flooded with claims for stolen tires and 
equipment, repeated at about six 
months’ intervals, the intent being, ap- 
parently, to get back the premium, and 
maybe a little more. Certain cities 
seem to be centers for automobile 
thefts, just as certain other cities seem 
to be centers for the disposal of stolen 
cars, 


PURCELL MAKES CHANGE 





Becomes Western General Agent of 
Sterling and Federal, Head- 
quarters Chicago 





Chicago, July 7.—John J. Purcell, of 
Chicago, assistant western manager of 
the Hartford Fire, has been appointed 
western general agent of the Sterling 
Fire of Indianapolis and the Federal of 
New Jersey, and will open offices in the 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. 
His field for the Sterling covers every- 
thing from Ohio west to Colorado and 
from Oklahoma and Tennessee on north, 
lor the Federal his field is more lim- 
ited, as John H. Griffin, of Minneapolis, 
vice-president of the Northwestern Fire 
& Marine, has been given the north- 
western field, including Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, the re- 
mainder of the western territory going 
to Mr. Purcell. 

Dugan & Carr, western managers of 
the Hartford, have heretofore acted in 
a similar capacity for the Sterling, 
which it controls. Its business is auto- 
matically re-insured in the Hartford 
under a reciprocal contract. It likewise 
has charge of the fire department of the 
Federal. The Hartford also re-insures 
a portion of all risks of the Northwest- 
ern Fire & Marine. 


COMPANY SHARES PROFITS 


The Milwaukee Mechanics hag an- 
nounced the adoption of a profit-sharing 
plan under which a specified percentage 
of its profits will be assigned each year 
for distribution to all salaried employes, 
including special agents, in proportion 
to the salaries received. It will replace 
the bonus plan now in use but will not, 
according to the company’s announce 
ment, in any way affect the level of 
salaries to be paid. The plan is made 
retroactive to the first of the present 
year and the distribution will be made 
Jan. 1, 1921, on the basis of salaries for 
the present calendar year. 


MAY REQUIRE USE OF ASBESTOS 

The State Industrial Board of Penn- 
sylvania, at its July meeting, will con- 
sider the resolutions adopted by the 
State Federation of Labor asking that 
theatres be compelled to install and use 
asbestos curtains, which regulation is 
being ignored in some cases. 
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Reciprocity in 
All Its Beauty 


DIVIDENDS VS. ASSESSMENTS 





Life of Reciprocal Exchange Policy- 
holder Enlivened By Changes 
of Fortune 





Verily the policyholders in a _ reci- 
procal exchange have their lives made 
interesting for them through the med- 
ium of their insurance. They should 
know that at any time they are likely 
to receive a dividend, (real money) or 
be assessed (again real money).. Vari- 
ety is the spice of life. Uncertainty cre- 
ates interest. To receive a dividend in 
December and an assessment in Aug- 
ust, then another dividend in December 
and an assessment in June, appeals to 
some people, It’s a nice little gamble. 
Something that furnishes diversion 
from the more serious things in life; 
that is, if anything is more serious than 
the proper protection of one’s property. 

The National Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Exchange, Chicago, has had to 
make another assessment of 100 per 
cent. Alfred M. Best has made a report 
on this exchange, under date June 22, 
in which he says: 

“The heavy losses sustained by this 
exchange have not only eliminated any 
hope of profit from its past operations, 
but have entailed a substantial loss 
through assessment upon some, at least, 
of the members. A letter to us from 
the legal adviser of the attorney-in- 
fact emphasizes the fact that the pres- 
ent assessment is not a second eall, 
but rather an attempt to correct an 
error of method in levying the assess- 
ment of August, 1919, which it is stated 
was not large enough in some cases 
and was not paid at all by some of the 
members ‘because of the insufficient 
information and data and reasons for 
the assessment given to the subscrib- 
ers at the time of the assessment.’ The 
counsel states that ‘the management 
hopes by this call to correct every tech- 
nical or actual error in the first call 
and to obtain the full amount of the 
assessment; so that every loss claim- 
ant will be satisfied.’ 

“No statement is made in this letter 
or in the communication sent to the 
members concerning the plans of the 
management for the future. In the 
face of the excessively heavy loss ratio 
and the assessment calls of August, 
1919, and June, 1920, numerous with- 
drawals of the members are to be an- 
ticipated That the membership has 
been decreasing, or that at any rate the 
volume of net premiums in force has 
shown a.steady reduction, is clearly 
evidenced by the schedule accompany- 
ing the notice of assessment, which 
shows that on November 17, 1918, the 
premiums in force reached their maxi- 
mum amount, namely, $51,333.51, which 
has steadily declined until on March 8, 
1920, the total premiums in force were 
but $18,926.70. The distribution of re- 
cent losses from this greatly reduced 
volume of business has made the assess- 
ment proportionately heavier. 

“It now appears that the 100 per cent 
assessment levied in August, 1919, was 
not sufficient to cover the unpaid 
claim obligations of the exchange, and 
that the present assessment is made for 
the purpose of collecting the necessary 
funds to pay claims due prior to the 
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time of the previous assessment and 
those that have accrued since that time 
to May 1, 1920. 

Record Since Organization 

“A statement sent by the attorney-in- 
fact to the members with the notice of 
assessment shows that from the date 
this exchange began business, January 
1, 1916, to May 1, 1920, the subscribers 
deposited premiums aggregating $131,- 
778.59, which were disbursed as follows: 
For firé losses, $111,063.72; dividends, 
adjustments ang U. 8S. Revenue Taxes, 
$20,714.87. The premiums are evidently 
shown net after deducting the commis- 
sion allowed to the attorney-in-fact. In 
a statement as of December 31, 1919, 
submitted iby this exchange, there were 
shown under ‘Transactions Since Or- 
ganization,’ aggregate net premium de- 
posits of $166,585.71 of which $39,158.46 
was disbursed to the attorney-in-fact as 
commissions. 

“As set forth by the attorney-in-fact 
in the ‘Notice of Assessment,’ dated 
June 10, 1920, the total losses from 
January, 1916, to May 1, 1920, were 
$144,993.56, of which $111,063.72 has 
been paid, leaving an unpaid balance of 
$33,929.84 now due and payable to 
eighteen loss claimants. According to 
the power of attorney, each subscriber 
is liable to assessment for an amount 
equal to and in addition to his annual 
premium deposit on each and every risk 
insured by this exchange. ‘The notice 
of assessment was accompanied by a 
printed exhibit showing the amount of 
each loss and the date on which it oc: 
curred, and the amount due from the 
subscriber assessed on each one of these 
losses up to the date of the termina- 
tion of his contract. 

“This exhibit shows that the earliest 
loss still unpaid occurred on August 24, 
1918, nearly two years ago, and the 
most recent one on March 8, 1920. They 
range in amount from $731.56 to $6,000. 
The distribution of the liability of the 
members appears to have been worked 
out carefully, the only question at issue 
being whether the policy of my sub- 
scriber was in force on the date that 
any particular loss occurred. If so, the 
subscriber is liable for the assessment 
even though his policy has since termi- 
nated. The attorney-in-fact states that 
where the assessment of August, 1919, 
has been paid, the credit is being given 
to the member in computing the amount 
due under the present levy.” 





WILL FIGHT ARSON 

The Pennsylvania Bureau of Fire Pro- 
tection has started a campaign to check 
arson and has directed the State Police 
to investigate fires of mysterious origin. 
Three arrests have been made in Wash- 
ington county on the charge of incendi- 
arism, 

SEPARATE BUREAUS PLANNED 

At the semi-annual meeting of the 
National Association of mutual casualty 
companies it was decided to establish 
independent rating bureaus in certain 
states where independent inspection 
and rating service is not now available. 


WHY IS IT? 


When, for any reason, there is a 
shortage of available insurance protec- 
tion in any locality, the loss ratio de- 
clines quite noticeably? 

When the danger of conflagration be- 
comes a menace to a community, owing 
to a temporary absence of protection 
due to natural causes affecting water 
supply or fire fighting facilities, the pub- 
lic being warned of the situation by the 
daily press, the fire damage becomes al- 
most non-existent? 

When the country is roused to the 
perils of war and the fire hazard is in- 
creased by the activities of the enemy 
and by the risks attendant on the man- 
ufacture and transportation of explos- 
ives, the aggregate number of fire losses 
is less than in years of peace? 

Why is it that the public conscience 
should require at all times to be 
threatened and cajoled in order that it 
may continue to function?—‘Whit- 
tlings.” 
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: Competition vs. Salesmanship 
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Charles W. Olson, of Chicago, has pre- 
pared this paper on competition and 
salesmanship in fire and casualty insur- 
ance. 

Inflated values and wages with re- 
sultant increased premiums are breed- 
ing the usual troubles of prosperity. 
Mutuals, that history says grow in 
good times and languish in hard times, 
are now spending vast sums in pub- 
licity campaigns, overlooking the psy- 
chological fact that general public ad- 
vertising of insurance usually arouses 
more competitors than it interests cus- 
tomers. As a result, competition be- 
tween the two systems of insurance, 
participating and non-participating, has 
during recent months occasioned 
anxious discussion by local agents and 
by many company officials as well. 

Much of all this is damaging to the 
interests of sound insurance of both 
kinds and to the relations of all private 
insurance to the State and to the pub- 
lic. 

The earnest insistence of many ag- 
ents (and some officials) that the stock 
companies and their agents should meet 
mutual competition with organized 
propaganda, as if it were a menace to 
wipe out, is weakness and folly. The 
mutual manager would welcome noth- 
ing better. It would increase his pub- 
licity without increasing his advertis- 
ing account. 

Stock insurance is not suffering so 
much from mutual competition as from 
our own poor salesmanship as local ag- 
ents. Too frequently this applies also 
to special and general agents who 
ought to know better. Buck ague has 
lost the stock agent more good risks 
than mutual advertising and salaried 
solicitors. The next best ally of our 
competitor is our knocks with the ham- 
mer of erroneous assertion. 

Position of Transients 

Mutual competition is here to stay, 
so also is stock competition for them. 
The crooks and weaklings only, in 
either group, are self eliminating. They 
are the transients, here today and re- 
placed by others tomorrow. The latter 
are the only ones deserving attack and 
they are, as a rule, immune to propa- 
ganda from either side. 

What then is the situation? Simply 
this, we are confronted with two forms 
of insurance administration. The as- 
sured chooses either stock or mutual 
form as it may appeal to him. 

In the case of the participating (mu- 
tual) coverage, he chooses in considera- 
tion of a promised reduced rate: 

(1) To guarantee all the policies of 
the company or association. 

(2) ‘To accept a comparatively weak 
financial indemnity. 

(3) To dispense with the services 
of an agent. 

All this is wool left out of the gar- 
ment he buys at a lower price. 

In the case of the non-participating 
(stock) coverage, he chooses to pay a 
fixed flat rate in consideration of: 

(1) Freedom from any contingent 
liability. 

(2) A full financial indemnity. 

(3) The services of an agent. 

All these cost real money that as- 
sured must pay or do without them. 

The general average of the best mu- 
tual dividend reduction below stock rate 
is from 25 per.cent to 30 per cent. In 
other words a stock coverage with a fixed 
rate of $1.00 is presumptively on a level 
with the mutual net rate of 75c. That 
is to say, a stock contract at $1.00 is 
approximately the same value as the 
mutual contract at 75c. The saving 
begins after the participating company 
rate goes below the 75c. Remember 
that we are using for our illustration a 
Strictly first-class mutual company of 
Several years’ experience and record in 
Service and dividends, and a strictly 
first-class stock company with adequate 


capital, surplus, reserves and service 
record through competent agents. 

A mutual company or association of 
shorter experience, less volume of busi- 
ness and an inadequate record of divi- 
dends would be entitled to only a 70c. 
or 60c. net rate or possibly only 50c, in 
order to be on the level with the $1.00 
stock rate. 

Sound insurance, whether stock or 
mutual, must of necessity include cer- 
tain essentials. Just in proportion as 
it varies from these essentials of insur- 
ance, the indemnity which it offers is 
impaired and unworthy of confidence, 
and must visit upon the buyer whatever 
burden such digression entails. 

Relative Strength 

With the two parallels drawn above, 
between two companies of the highest 
class in either system, we are enabled 
to make reasonably accurate deduc 
tions in estimating the relative strength 
and rate value of companies or organi- 
zations whose condition and practices 
unavoidably place them in a less re- 
sponsible class. 

The stock company, with or without 
large capital, but in control of a man- 
agement imbued with a spirit of gambl- 
ing for receipts, without sound actuarial 
provision for the future, is never safe 
either for the agent or the assured. 

The mutual company or association 
management, willing to place on its 
books a large volume of business at 
anything less than what is a recognized 
current tariff rate out of which to meet 
its expenses, losses and other con- 
tingencies and out of which to pay a 
reasonable dividend after it hag been 
earned, is gambling with its policy- 
holders’ funds instead of producing se- 
curity. 

In our opinion, the circumstances sur- 
rounding all classes of fire and casualty 
underwriting, will, at an early date, 
force the use of a uniform tariff rate 
alike for mutual and stock coverage. 
When this comes to pass more gen- 
erally than as yet, it will more clearly 
define the difference in the two sys- 
tems and enable the assured more in- 
telligently to choose which form of in- 
surance administration he prefers. 

Assureds Confused 

Under the present practice, with no 
authoritative tariff applicable to all in- 
surers as a starting point, many of the 
best informed assureds are confused by 
the various rate bases, juggling and 
promises. This exaggerates the differ- 
ences, causes undue alarm by the stock 
company agents, and an unwarranted 
expectation of saving by the assured. 

In discussing the participating and 
non-participating systems and assuming 
that both in a given case are operating 
on a thoroughly legitimate basis, we 
are still confronted with organizations 
imitating both forms of indemnity. We 
refer to companies or associations os- 
tensibly on a mutual basis but guess- 
ing at a rate that in the opinion of the 
management will meet possible future 
losses. Such companies or organiza- 
tions are usually short-lived and de- 
pendent largely upon the personal 
judgment of the management and of the 
responsible policyholders and upon 
“luck.” In this same class is the reci- 
procal group unless they charge a full 
tariff and pay reasonable dividends as 
earned and thereby become in effect 
strictly mutual, subject to the limitation 
of experience, volume of business, etc., 
for their standing and the rate to which 
they are entitled. It is generally con- 
ceded that all non-stock, whether mu- 
tual or reciprocal, must be subject to a 
rate discount compared with the stock 
rate of at least 25 per cent in order to 
be as good as stock indemnity. 

In the case of mutual insurance, all 
mistakes of management, either inten- 
tional or unintentional, are immediate- 
ly reflected in the cost and indemnity 
of the policyholder. 
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The new examination papers of the 
British Corporation of Insurance Bro- 
kers have been received in this country. 
Here are six questions which will give 
an idea of the rest: 


1. A new client hands you a batch of 
policies on a trade risk with good, bad 
or indifferent companies, whose rates, 
conditions and expiry dates vary —with 
some policies covering buildings alone 
and others covering contents. How 
would you proceed to set the insurances 
in order to the best advantage of your 
client ? 

2. Draw up an imaginary account 
with an insurance company for the past 
quarter’s business, showing the net bal- 
ance due to the company, including re- 
turns for cance!lation at short rate. 

3. Supposing goods are sent for sale 
to an auction room and are there sold. 
In what circumstances can the owner 
of the property substantiate a claim 
under an_ existing policy—assuming 
that notice has been given to the com- 
pany concerned that the goods have 
been removed to the auction rooms for 
sule, and that whilst there they are de- 
stroyed by fire? 


CASE GETS RELIEF 

Chairman James L. Case, of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, who, in 
addition to his regular duties, has been 
acting as secretary and treasurer of 
the Association for some time, has 
turned over all the responsibilities of 
the last two named offices to Secretary- 
Treasurer Walter H. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett reported for duty on 
June 1, and, during the past month 
has been working with Mr. Case for the 
purpose of familiarizing himself with 
the routine of the office. 

Mr. Case has devoted five months to 
the cause of the Association, much to 
the neglect of his agency at Norwich, 
Connecticut. 


NEED FOR CHIMNEY ORDINANCE 
The average annual loss due to de- 
fective chimneys in the United States 
for the years 1916-18, inclusive, and re- 
ported to the Actuarial Bureau of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
was $12,304,086. All losses were not re- 
ported and it is conservatively esti- 
mated that the complete actual loss was 
33 per cent larger, thus making an ap- 
proximate total loss per year of $16,- 
300,000. The number of lives sacrificed 
in the average of 23,000 fires which pro- 
duced this annual property loss is not 
known, but is unquestionably large. 





VULCAN FIRE’S STATEMENT 

The Vulcan Fire, California, made a 
statement at the close of 1919 showing 
assets of $1,526,723. The liabilities 
were: Capital stock, paid in cash, $500,- 
000; unearned premium reserve, $365,- 
119; credits to agents and _ brokers 
$18 364; reserve for taxes, $24,173; re- 
serve for losses unadjusted, $183,087; 
reserve for dividends, $15,404; net sur- 
plus, $420,574. Total, $1,526,723. 

Increase in assets, $167,489; in- 
crease in reserve, $81,356; increase in 
nef surplus, $39,057; policyholders’ sur- 
plus, $920,574. 





$1,000 Lloyds Rain Insurance 
Members of the American Legion of 
Marion, O., did not take chances on 
losing the $1,000 that they expended 
for fireworks to be discharged in the 
joint celebration of Independence Day 
and the Harding home-coming, Mon- 
day. They insured their  celebra- 
tion against rain for the full amount, 

with a Lloyds policy for $1,000. 








| a British Brokers , Association Exams. 











4. A client calls upon you during the 
days of grace allowed under his _poli- 
cies and tells you that he is not satis- 
fied with the present rate, and that you 
are to try to obtain cover elsewhere on 
better terms. The risk is a heavy one, 
and you know that no other office will 
issue protection without having first 
surveyed the risk. In these circum- 
stances, to what particular point would 
you draw client’s attention? 

5. A client instructs vou to cover a 
certain amount, and a short while after- 
wards asks you to cancel the insur 
ance, and to return the premium in full 
because he had in the meantime found 
that he was already sufficiently insured 
with an office other than that with 
whom you placed his order. In the 
circumstances, would it be strictly cor- 
rect to return the whole of the premi- 
um or not? Draft your reply in the 
form of a letter to your client. 

6. A client is building and equipping 
a factory to be run separately as a 
complete entity for home and foreign 
trade, and asks you what insurances 
ought to be taken out. Draft a suit- 
able letter containing your recommen- 
dations. 


SENDS MEN ABROAD 


(Continued from page 1) 

and they were nearly caught in the 
maw of the war, sailing at Havre at 
the time when the first British con- 
tingent of troops arrived—the same 
troops who were later wiped out at 
Mons. It is understood the two de- 
partmental representatives were in 
Kurope to examine American branches 
of life insurance companies. 

It is only since the law which brought 
invested capital of the Home Offices in- 
to the computation that the Govern- 
ment has shown interest in the Head 
Office figures of the foreign companies. 
The Revenue Act of 1917 has this pro. 
vision: 

“In the case of a foreign corporation 
or partnership or of a non-resident alien 
individually the term ‘invested capital’ 
means that proportion of the entire in- 
vested capital, as defined and limited in 
this title, which the net income from 
resources within the United States 
bears to the entire net capital.” 

Object of Provision 

In brief the provision means: for the 
purposes of taxation for the year 1917 
of the United States branch of a for- 
eign insurance corporation it becomes 
necessary to ascertain not merely the 
net income of the United States Branch 
but the net income of the entire com- 
pany, (the Home Office,) on the basis 
of the United States revenue act; and 
thus to establish the percentage which 
the net income here bears to the whole 
net income. 

It also becomes necessary to estab- 
lish the invested capital of the entire 
company; i.e., the Home Office, so as to 
ascertain the computed invested capital 
of the United States branch which is 
found by applying the percentage of 
proportion of the respected net income 
to the invested capital of the entire 
company. The invested capital of the 
entire company has to be computed in 
accordance with the United States rev- 
enue act, 

Here is another angle: the same rev- 
enue act requires the United States 
branch to report the Home Office in- 
come from American’ securities, as 
forming a part of the Home Office as- 
sets, and to pay a tax thereon. Most 
of the companies have been doing this. 





History, geographical distribution 
and uses of asbestos, with the relation 
of the product to fire insurance, were 
the points covered by H. S. Moore, dis- 
trict manager for Keasbey & Mattison, 
in an address before the Cincinnati In- 
surance Society at its recent meeting. 








INTEGRITY SERVICE 


STRENGTH 
















j. H. VREELAND 
‘Assistant Manager 









Company 





JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 
A BROAD UNDERWRITING SERVICE TO AGENTS 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 














LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 


1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
153 Remsen St. 





NEW YORK 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 


NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


























HERBERT BUXTON 
92 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY 
JOHN 3484 


Issues the Most Attractive Automobile Policyin a Non-Conference 
Company 























Binders Effected on Risks Anywhere in the U. S. & Canada 


Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD INSURANCE AGENCY 
43 Cedar St., 1 Montgomery St., 
New York City Jersey City, N. J. 


Agricultural Ins. Co. of Watertown Nationale of Paris Fireman’s Fund 
Atlas Assurance Co. Rhode Island Insurance Co. Home Fire & Marine | 





























Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 








Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 
Private bath $2.50 
and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 
Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mer. 





THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 

















CRUM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 


95 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 
Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 
San Francisco, California 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 














J. Scofield Rowe 
Quits the Maritime 


VACATION 





OFF ON LONG 





Acted as Head of Marine Agency Since 
Its Organization; Has Not An- 
nounced Future Plans 





J. Scofield Rowe, president of the 
Maritime Underwriting Agency, and di 
rector and vice-president of the Bank- 
ers & Shippers, has resigned. He is 
going now to take “a genuine and long 
anticipated vacation” and will make no 
. announcement as to his future insur- 
ance connections until later in the year. 
Since before his entrance into the ma- 
rine insurance game early in 1919 Mr. 
Rowe has worked constantly and with- 
out rest for the agency which he has 
just left, and it is with sincere regret 
that the marine underwriters see him 
leave Beaver Street. His successful in- 
surance career has been more varied 


and colorful than those of many com- 
pany executives, for besides his exper- 
ience in the marine line, Mr. Rowe has 
specialized in liability, automobile, and 
fire insurance. 

E. W. S. Morren, vice-president of the 
Maritime and head marine underwrit- 
ers, is in charge of the underwriting 
office until further notice. 

Born in Grand Rapids, Mich. on Ne- 
vember 6, 1868, Mr. Rowe was educated 
in the public schools there and at Little 
Rock University, and entered the insur- 
ance business after being graduated 
from the Grand Rapids Business Col- 
lege. He studied the intricacies of lia- 
bility coverage under the tutelage of 
the late George M. Endicott, and from 
1891 until 1902 he was first auditor and 
later superintendent of agencies for the 
United States branch of the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation. In 
1902 he received the appointment of 
assistant secretary of the liability de- 
partment of the Aetna Life, becoming 
secretary in February, 1905, and vice- 
president in September, 1911. 

Mr. Rowe was also chosen secretary 
of the Aetna Accident and Liability in 
March, 1908, and in 1911 became vice- 
president of that company. In addition 
to these positions he held those of sec- 
retary, vice-president, and director of 
the. Automobile Insurance Company. 
When the marine business was at the 
height of its prosperity and war busi- 
hess was flooding the market, Mr. Rowe 
was chosen by Willcox, Peck & Hughes 
to be the head of the newly organized 
Maritime Underwriting Agency, which 
was to succeed Whist & Co. He ac- 
cepted the position on March 1, 1919, 
and kept it until he tendered his resig- 
nation as of July 1, 1920. With Mr. Rowe 
Came at that time J. J. McGivney and 
F. L. Greene from the Automobile. 

The Maritime had charge of the ma- 
rine underwriting for a strong fleet of 
companies, inecludirg the Bankers & 
Shippers, Norske Lloyd, Western Assur- 
ance, Union, of Canton, Yangtske, New 
Zealand, and the Imperial Fire, of To- 
kio. On May 1 of this year, the under- 
writing management of the Union was 
transferred to W. J. Roberts, marine 
underwriter for the Standard. 

Several changes in the official staff 
of the Maritime Underwriting Agency 
have taken place since the office ceased 
accepting direct special risk business 
from brckers. Both Mr. McGivney and 
Mr. Greene left several weeks ago, and 


it was rumored for some time that Mr. 
Rowe might also sever his connections, 
though nothing definite was made pub- 
lic until last week, when Mr. Rowe 
himself sent the following notice to The 
astern Underwriter: 

“A rather unusual opportunity having 
been offered, I am disposing of my stock 
interests in the Maritime Underwriting 
Agency, Inc., and am retiring from ac- 
tive connection herewith. 

“My venture into the marine insur- 
ance field has been most interesting and 
none the less so because of the many 
unique and difficult problems arising 
out of post-war conditions. A distinct 
advantage in acquiring knowledge in 
new fields is the broadening of one’s 
horizon, and I am sure that the ex- 
perience gained will prove of great 
value and to have been well worth ‘go- 
getting.’ 

“In severing relations with the Mari- 
time Underwriting Agency, I desire to 
express my appreciation and thanks to 
those associates who so cordially ex- 
tended their co-operation and to wish 
them continued success and prosperity. 
I desire also to express my appreciation 
and gratitude to the host of friends 
who so often extended good cheer and 
good wishes. 


“This occasion will be made the start- 
ing point and excuse for a genuine 
(and long anticipated) vacation, from 
which I hope to gain material advan- 
tage, and when the fish ‘stop biting’ 
and the golf season wanes, it will be 
my purpose to again participate ac- 
tively in the general insurance busi- 


ness, regarding which further announce- 
ment will be made in due course.” 





“WILLIAM O’BRIEN” MISSING 
The “William O’Brien,” a _ 5,000-ton 
steamer, built in 1915, and owned 


by the Huron Navigation Corporation, 
has been listed by Lloyd’s as overdue. 
She left New York on April 16 with a 
cargo of coal for Rotterdam, after 
making a trip here from Southern 
ports, and has not been seen since. She 
was last reported on April 18 as leak- 
ing badly about 500 miles east of Phila- 





delphia, and it is supposed that she 
sank before aid could reach her. The 
cargo was covered in this country. 
COLLISION IN HARBOR 

The “Maine”, owned by the United 
States Shipping Board, and outbound 
from New York and Galveston for 
Naples and Genoa with merchandise, 


collided Sunday in New York harbor 
with the Finnish steamer “Corona” and 
had a hole stove in the starboard side 
near the engine room. The “Maine” 
was moved over toward the Red Hook 
flats to prevent her sinking in deep wa.- 
ter. The bow plates of the “Corona” 
were badly bent. The “Maine” is a 
fair sized vessel of 6457 tons and was 
built in 1917. 


Cable Address: NMORMARINE 


NORWEGIAN MARINE- 
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56 BEAVER STREET 
New York 
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Northern Underwriting Agency 


INCORPORATED 


MARINE INSURANCE 


GENERAL AGENT 


HUDSON INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


JEFFERSON INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


NORTH ATLANTIC INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


NORWEGIAN ATLAS INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


311 CALIFORNIA STREET 


San Francisco 








& TRANSPORT- 
FOREIGN BRANCH, LTD. 


Telephone: 


MARINE INSURANCE 


U. S. MAMAGER :—P. A, KJEVE 


SO BEAVER STREET 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


TALBOT, BIRD & CO. 


NEW YORK 


BROAD 3268, 3266 


INSURANCE CO.’'S 
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Brokers and Agents 
Lax in Discussions 


ARE ESSENTIAL 





FULL DETAILS 





Tendency to Omit Them When Dis- 
cussing Risks Has Caused Unneces- 
sary Losses and Delays 





Judging from recent court cases and 
from statements of underwriters, too 
much laxity exists in the business re- 
lations between the latter and brokers. 
A tendency to take much for granted 
or to omit specific details when dis- 
cussing risks has developed, resulting 
in several unfortunate incidents which 
could have easily been avoided, In 
England recently there was the case 
of the London General versus The Gen- 
eral Marine Underwriters’ Association 
evolving from the failure of one party 
to acquaint the other with all facts 
when requesting re-insurance. Since 
then another similar case has been de 
cided in the King’s Bench Division of 
the English court before Justice Greer. 

Messrs. Mann, Macneal & Steeves, 
agents for the owners vof the wooden 
vessel, “Elmir Roberts,” which sank 
while on a voyage from Bassens to 
New York in August, 1919, brought suit 
against the Capital and Counties Com- 
pany and the General Marine Under- 
writers for the insurance that the lat- 
ter refused to pay. The defendants 
based their refusal upon the fact that 
the vessel was fixed to load 2,500 drums 
of gasolene which was not told to them 
when coverage was requested, Justice 
Greer decided for the defendants. 

When the English companies, ad 
mitted to do a marine business in the 
United States, refused recently to ac- 
cept further direct business from this 
country, they offered as one reason that 
they were unable to ascertain accurate 
ly whether the risks offered them by 
brokers involved American interests or 
not, and that, therefore they could 
only with great difficultv make a proper 
tax report to the United States branch. 
The custom has developed in England 
for underwriters to demand few de- 
tails concerning each risk offered but 
rather to depend upon the good faith 
of the brokers. More mutual confi- 
dence exists between underwriter and 
broker over there than here, but this 
should in no way prevent the under- 
writers from learning who the owners 
are of the shipments offered for pro- 
tection from marine hazards. When 
losses occur the English companies 
learn quick enough to whom payment 
should be made, and the same informa- 
tion could be secured when the risks 
are written. 

The ahove incidents serve to illus- 
trate lax practises prevailing in marine 
circles. Overlooking minor details may 
speed up underwriting in busy offices 
and result in more risks being written 
during the course of the day, but these 
details are often causes of later losses 
and hostile feelings. 

Apropos to the subject under discus- 
sion the following letter was received 
by the editor of “Fairplay” and pub- 
lished in that magazine: 

Sir,-The recent decisions in the Vigo 
and Elmir Roberts cases will surely 
serve as a reminder to all parties to a 
marine insurance contract that it is 
governed by a special Act of Parliament 
and that the terms of this Act cannot 
and must not be lightly regarded, much 
less ignored. 

Both of these decisions turned on the 
question of the omission to disclose to 
the insurers a fact material to the prop- 
er estimating of the risks involved in 
the insurances submitted to and ac- 
cepted by them. In neither case was 
any complaint made as to the bona- 
fides of the assured or their agents— 
in that of the Vigo they did not know 
of the fact, in that of the Elmir Roberts 
they did not consider the fact was ma- 
terial—yet in both cases they were non- 
suited on a strict reading of the terms 
of the Marine Insurance Act. These 
terms as set forth in sections 17 and 18 
are as follows:— 





17. A contract of marine insurance 
is a contract based upon the ut- 
most good faith, and, if the ut- 
most good faith be not observed 
by either party, the contract may 
be avoided by the other party. 

18. (1) Subject to the provisions of 
this section, the assured must 
disclose to the insurer, before the 
contract is concluded, every ma- 
terial circumstance which is 
known to the assured, and the 
assured is deemed to know every 
circumstance which, in the ordi- 
nary course of business, ought to 
be known by him. If the assured 
fails to make such disclosure, the 
insurer may avoid the contract. 
(2) Every circumstance is mate- 
rial which would influence the 
judgment of a prudent insurer in 
fixing the premium, or determin- 
ing whether he will take the risk. 

I make no apology for quoting these 

sections in extenso at this time. There 
is on occasion a disposition on the part 
of assured, or their brokers, to say as 
little as possible regarding certain risks 
they have to place and to leave the un- 
derwriter to find out for himself their 
merits or demerits and, as one of the 
witnesses in the Elmir Roberts case put 
it, “If he will not look after himself, it 
is his own fault.” As these sections of 
the Act show, however, this is wholly 
opposed to the inseparable element in 
all marine transactions and_ entirely 
contrary to the clearly expressed terms 
of the Act by which such transactions 
are legally determined, It is apparent 
from these two decisions that no plea 
of ignorance of the facts, nor of their 
significance, nor of not having been 
questioned regarding them, will be ac- 
cepted by the Courts and it is the plain 
duty of all who transact marine insur- 
ance business to make themselves ac- 
quainted with its governing principle 
and to adhere at all times to it. 
I am, etc., CANDOUR. 


CONSOLIDATED’S STATEMENT 





English Company Had Higher Marine 
Income in 1919 Than in 1918; 
Loss Ratio Lower 





The 1919 report for the Consolidated 
Assurance, Ltd., of London, shows that 
last vear was one of unusual prosperity 
for the company in the fire, genéral, and 
marine departments. Instead of hav- 
ing its marine premiums reduced, as 
was the case with the majority of com- 
panies. the premium income increased 
from £570,098 in 1918 to £619,950. This 
is not the result of a campaign to build 
up the premium account, but is due to 
expansion on purely conservative lines, 
as may be ascertained from the loss ac- 
count. Claims totaled £314,845, as com- 
pared with the previous figure of 
£328,471, the percentages for the two 
years being resnectively 50.79 for 1919 
and 57.53 for 1918. The expense ratio 
is practically the same for both years, 
being slightly in excess of twelve per 
cent. To the profit and loss account 
the sum of £60,000. was transferred, 
while the amount reserved for unex- 
pired risks is £454,690. 

While the Consolidated does no direct 
writing in the United States, it trans- 
acts a marine and fire re-insurance 
business here under the management 
of Henry L. Rosenfeld, formerly a 
vice-president of the Equitable Life. 
The, company was organized in 1903, 
and has made a good success in the re- 
insurance field. It does a large busi- 
ness on the continent as well as in 
Great Britain. 





“GRAYSON” IS STRANDED 

The steamer “Grayson”, of the Gar- 
land Steamship Corporation, went 
aground last week at Stroma, an island 
off the northeast coast of Scotland, 
and when last reported was in an ex- 
posed position, with holes through 
holds No. 1 and 2. Prospects for sal- 
vaging both cargo and hull are said to 
be bright. The “Grayson” is a small 
vessel of less than 3,000 tons and was 
built in 1911. On this trip she was 
bound from Norfolk for Gothenburg. 














AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 





Merchant Marine House 


Insurance Exchange 





MARINE DEPARTMENT 


New York City 


South William and Beaver Streets 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Chicago, IIl. 











Telephone Hanover 2054 





Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 


Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 


Average Adjusters and Insurance Brokers 





Established 1898 














45 Wall St. NEW YORK 





NORSKE LLOYD REPORT 





Company Secured An _ Underwriting 
Profit of 41, Per Cent in 1919 On 
Marine Underwriting 





After hearing reports of the unsat- 
isfactory marine underwriting experi- 
ence in the Scandinavian countries for 
last year, the marine figures of the 
Norske Lleyd, of Norway, as contained 
in the fourteenth annual report, are 
of interest to the local market. Ex- 
pressed in pounds, the total net pre- 
mium income for 1919, including re- 
turns from the marine, fire, and acci- 
dent departments, was £843,584, of 
which the marine department alone 
yielded £333,528 compared with £504,- 
010 for 1918. Claims amounted to 
£285,424, 85.54 per cent, as against 
£462,591, 91.77 per cent for 1918. 
Expenses and commissions were £32,- 
753, 9.82 per cent. Therefore four and 
one-half per cent of the total under- 
writing premium could be classed as 
profit. The fire and accident depart- 
ments had lower loss ratios, the report 
shows. 

Total assets of the Norske Lloyd 
amount to £2,300,000, and the total 
paid-up capital is more than $544,000. 
All the Russian securities belonging to 
the company have been written off, and 
all other foreign securities have been 
entered at the market value on Decem- 
ber 31, 1919. The company is prosper- 
ing and is continuing to add to its re- 
serves, so there is little fear of it be- 
ing shaken at all by any reverses in 
the marine business. 





UNPAID ENEMY DEBTS 





British Advisory Committee Issues In- 
structions Covering Filing of 
Claims For Re-insurance 
A British advisory committee work- 
ing on the settlement of debts owed to 
Englishmen by Germans and other en- 
emy aliens has issued another memo- 
randum, “lescribing the course of action 
necessary to gain recovery. This state- 
ment fails to state satisfactorily the 
position of intermediary, whether he 
be agent or broker, and underwriters 
are mentioned as the only principals. 
Local marine brokers or underwriting 
representatives who have enemy claims 
in England which are still in process 
of settlement are requested to com- 
municate with the proper authorities 
over there. The latest memorandum 

is as follows; 





“(1) Principal and agent.—In_ the 
case of re-insurance treaties (not cov- 
ers) signed by the parties thereto the 
underwriters are the principals " and 
the intermediary (broker or agent) is 
merely an agent or introducer. The 
accounts, therefore, for premiums and 
losses under such treaties of re-insur- 
ance will be between the two principals 
viz., the English and the German un- 
derwriters, and set-off claims and pre- 
miums will consequently be correct 
In other words, the balance of account 
will form the basis of claim. . 

: “The commissions (if any) due to the 
intermediary should be claimed from 
the party from whom they are due 
If due from German nationals they 
should be claimed Separately by the in- 
termediary through the clearing office 

“(2) Filing of claims for debts due.— 
When any claimant is preparing his 
claim he must first of all notify the 
clearing office direct, stating, where 
possible, the amount or the approximate 
amount of his claim, and the debtor 
against whom the claim is made, and 
he should at the same time apply for 
the necessary declaration form ‘proof 
of claim general form.’ 

“This notification by the claimant is 
the notice of claim required under the 
Tresty of Peace. 

“On receipt of the proof of claim, 
the claimant should complete same and 
attach thereto three copies of the ac- 
count (N.B.—Only of the account) and 
forward the same to the secretaries of 
this advisory committee. 

“The documents required by the com- 
mittee to enable them to verify the 
claim on behalf of the Controller should 
be retained by the claimant until ap- 
plied for. Under no consideration 
should any original document be for- 
warded until specially applied for. 

“(3) Interest.—The Controller and 
the committee have noticed certain in- 
consistencies and contradictions in the 
wording of the treaty in regard to in- 
terest claimable for marine insurance 
losses and the committee hope to be 
able to advise those concerned very 
shortly of the method of calculating the 
interest due on the various claims 
which will be acceptable, and which 
will lead to uniformity of practice, and 
very considerable simplification of the 
work to be done.” 





With the American hull syndicates 
organized successfully, there is talk 0 
reviving the American Hull Under- 


writers’ Association and of attempting 
to place in force another schedule of 
rates on purely private vessels. 
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Competition of Mutuals 


| How Canada Looks Upon 











Reference was recently made to the 
activities of the Vancouver Automobile 
Association in linking up with a certain 
mutual office for the purpose of secur- 
ing cheap insurance on members’ cars. 

According to the “Western Canadian 
Motorist,” the official organ of the Van- 
couver Automobile Association, the di- 
rectors of that body, “after having 
made careful and protracted investiga- 
tion of the whole subject of automobile 
insurance, closed a joint arrangement 
with the Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association and the Martin General 
Agency, for an exclusive automobile in- 
surance to be furnished to all members 
on their private pleasure cars. The 
result of this arrangement is to effect 
a saving of 35 per cent in the insur- 
ance cost to each member.” 


The Northwestern Mutual Fire Asso- 
ciation is domiciled in Seattle, U. S., 
but is establishing a branch at Van- 
couver to handle the business of the 
auto members. 


“We imagine that the stock com- 
panies will not tamely allow this com- 
pany, the Northwestern Mutual, to come 
in with its 35 per cent reductions, with- 
out making a very effective retort,” 
says “Canadian Insurance” in a special 
article on the subject. 

If a 35 per cent cut is really possible 
without any impairment in the service 
or security given, then there is some- 
thing rotten in the methods of the stock 
companies, If, on the other hand, there 
is nothing rotten in the way the stock 
companies transact their business, then 
there must be something rotten in the 
proposition of the Northwestern Mutual. 

The Mutual offices can economize in 
two directions—agency commissions 
and shareholders’ dividends. 

Agency commissions are supposed to 
be paid for services rendered—not to 
the company only, but in the way of 
expert advice and assistance to the 
client. If the client thinks he is better 
off without that expert advice and as- 
sistance, he may be pardoned for want- 
ing to save the expense; but it is 
up to the agent to convince the cus- 
tomer that agency service is worth 
while. Candidly, we think that com- 
panies and agents are defeating their 
own ends in permitting extravagant 
commissions. An important’ broker 
confessed to us some time back that 
some of the commissions paid were “a 
crime.” They are; but so long as the 
companies are prepared to “raise the 
ante,” so long will the average agent 
be quite agreeable to take all he can 
get, and then continue living in hopes. 
Fortunately for the agents, circum- 
stances do not permit mutual competi- 
tion to interfere to any very great ex- 
tent with business getting; but one of 
these fine days it is possible that direct 
steps will be taken by the insurance 
departments to keep commissions down 
to a lower level, which in turn will en- 
courage lower premiums and a conse- 
quently bigger volume of business all 
round. 

So far as the question of sharehold- 
ers’ dividends is concerned, these are 
usually derived to a large extent, if not 
entirely, from the earnings on invested 
funds and the actual premium saving 
by eliminating the shareholders’ inter- 
est would not be more than a trifling 
Proposition. Just as the agent is sup- 
posed to be paid for service, so the 
shareholder is entitled to be paid for 
the added security. The risks taken 
in forming a new company, the ex- 
Penses incidental to building up the 
organization, and the constant shield 
to the policyholder in the shape of 
added reserves are undoubtedly worth 
a reasonable return. 


Where Is Big Reduction To Come From? 

Where the Northwestern Mutual 
hopes to get its 35 per cent reduction 
from, Heaven only knows. The Martin 
General Agency may be acting in the 


matter for pure love. They may be; 
but there is just a possibility that some- 
one is going to get just a leetle rake-off 
by way of perfectly legitimate commis- 
sion for services rendered. 

There must be some expense attached 
to the working operations, both for 
head office and branches, and if this 
mutual office works on the same lines 
of any stock company, it will pile up 
every possible dollar of reserve to pro- 
vide for a rainy day. Otherwise, what 
happens when the rainy day comes? 

There is no share capital to act as a 
“buffer,” and the only way to meet 
claims if a run of bad luck occurs, is 
to levy a call on the members. In other 
words, in a “mutual” combination the 
members are self-insurers; each man 
shoulders a share of every other man’s 
risk. He takes the financial responsi- 
bility, which in a stock company would 
be carried by the shareholders. 

Those who favor mutual insurance 
schemes are, it should be noted, those 
who would squeal the loudest if any 
body of men decided to ban“’ together 
on co-operative lines to butt into some 
line of trade other than insurance, It 
is quite all right for the grocer or 
draper to insure “over the line” in a 
mutual office; but when it comes to his 
own goods the cry is “Spend your 
money in Canada;” and if an associa- 
tion of insurance officials, for example, 
talked about setting up their own 
stores in order to fill retail orders at 
wholesale prices, some storemen would 
get auite peeved about the outrageous 
interference with their lawful trade. 

To sum up, the pros and cons which 
the Vancouver Automobile Association 
directors may be presumed to have 
tried quite hard to consider intelligent- 
ly, are as follows:— 

Stock Company Insurance 

Costs more, but secures agency serv- 
ice. Better security, the shareholders 
taking the financial responsibility and 
ensuring efficiency in general control. 
Company under supervision of insur- 
ance departments. Company subject to 
jurisdiction of Canadian courts. Com- 
pany pays taxes in the country. Hav- 
ing charged a fair price, the company 
can give fair treatment with claims. 

Mutual Company Insurance 

Costs less, but assured has to rely on 
his own judgment, i.e., no agency serv- 
ice. Members are their own “share- 
holders” and are liable to assessments 
in the event of claims. If not domiciled 
in and licensed in Canada, the com- 
pany is, strictly speaking. not get-at- 
able in the event of any claims. Hav- 
ing charged a cut rate, the mutual office 
may have to cut things rather fine on 
its claims settlements. 

While the best stock companies con- 
sistently work on the principle of 
strength first, last, and all the time, 
the mutual companies have adopted the 
slogan of “See what you save.” It is 
plain even to the untrained mind that 
the mutual office is selling something 
which is not so good; but the average 
man is obsessed with the idea of cheap- 
ness, and unfortunately the average 
stock company is quite content to 
stand on its dignity instead of the whole 
of them pulling together in a virile 
publicity campaign, which would ex- 
pose the drawbacks of “35 per cent 
cheaper” propositions. 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 
In Philadelphia Thomas L. Wilson 
has been commissioned by the Metro- 
politan-Hibernia and the Western AIlf- 
ance of Chicago and the Capita] Fire 
of California withdrew from the agency 
of Frank B. Off. 





RE-INSURANCE ONLY 
The Globe National Fire, of Sioux 
City, Ia., is operating in New York for 
re-insurance lines exclusively, 
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GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSUR- 


ANCE CO., LTD. . ANCE (Marine Dept.) OF 
» OF LONDON, ENGLAND LONDON, ENG. 


Incorporated 1720 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 
UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Iac., LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
of NEW YORK, NH. Y. (Marine Department) 


Organized 1872 


Organized 1824 Incorporated 1886 


Incorporated 1918 Incorporated 1879 


APPLETON & COX, Attorneys 
3 So. William St. NEW YORK 
AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Burglary Experience 
Shows Bad in Spots 


FAIR 





NEW YORK RESIDENCE 





Apartments Worse; Lake Cities Un- 
favorable; Pacific Coast Good; 
Advances Forecast 





In spite of all the excitement in and 
about New York regarding house bur- 
glaries, it is predicted freely that when 
the new burglary rates are announced, 
residence risks will not be rated any 
higher than at present, It is said that 
the experience now being prepared by 
the burglary insurance companies 
shows residence business in and about 
New York to have been fairly good. 
There are several portions of the coun 
try, however, which will not fare so 
well as New York. Take Chicago as 
an example. Chicago has always been 
a bad place for burglary insurance and 
other lake cities like Cleveland, Toledo 
and Detroit now have to share in the 
unenviable reputation Chicago bears. 
If Chicago has a clean up of house 
breakers, the other lake cities get them 
and the insurance experience of all 
these places has become bad. 

Speaking of apartment house risks, 
the situation is somewhat different. 
This class has shown up worse than 
private residence risks, but even at that 
ir is expected that any advance to be 
made in and near New. York will not 
be heavy. 

Throughout the country, it would ap- 
pear that the experience now in hand 
covering all burglary lines together 
shows a loss ratio of about 66 per cent. 

When the committee now at work on 
the experience has finished with resi- 
dence and apartment house lines, it 
will take up bank risks and after that 
mereantile lines. The mercanti#™ sit- 
uation is more unsettled than the other 
lines and it is thought a considerable 
time will be necessary to find out just 
what should be done to make the line 
more profitable than it has been, 

Experience in the Pacific Coast field 
would indicate that the business there 
is in fairly good shape. 

Conditions in England 
According to the London Times: 
“Burglary insurance companies’ in 

Great Britain are being hit hard, The 
whole of burglary underwriting in re- 
spect of commercial premises, private 
dwelling houses and personal property 
is in a difficult position, as the number 
of robberies of all kinds is the greatest 
ever known, and the amount of the 
claims unprecedented. 

“The war has largely increased the 
number of criminals, according to an 
official of a leading London insurance 
company. If you wanted a stove or a 
saucepan at the front, he said, you 
rarely went through the long process 
ef ask'ng for it, but purloined it from 
those who had it. The normal deter- 
rent to dishonesty was absent; it was 
considered ‘the thing’ to do. Many of 
these people who have learned to ‘win’ 


se 1 





things—as the soldier described it— 
easily at the front, have returned with 
a perverted sense of mine and thine, 
and an objection to working. They do 
not go in for ordinary burglary, but for 
flat breaking, which is a specialized 
and popular form of burglary. They 
confine themselves to appropriating ar- 
ticles like silk dresses and men’s suils 

which now have a considerable value, 
owing to high prices—-furs, jewelry of 
all kinds, and silver. 

“The lack of domestic servants has 
had a most injurious effect on the posi- 
tion of the insurance companies, as the 
flat breaker always waits until the oc- 
cupants are absent, 

“The robbery of luggage is a very 
serious problem, end it is hard not to 
think that the passengers themselves. 
and also the railway authorities, might 
exercise more care and supervisioz. 
The moire people have to lose, the mure 
careless they are with it. They will 
ieuve their luggage on the platform, 
und gG away for lunch, and they are 
culpably negligent with cases contain- 
ing jewelry. Railway passengers can 
in some measure help to prevent loss 
by never putting jewelry and valuables 
in trunks, but keeping them in @ hand 


. bag.” 


EXTENDED LIMITS RATED 





New Automobile Schedule Gives Tariffs 
For $5,000-$10,000 and Up To 
$25,000-$50,000 





A new and unusual rate schedule for 
liability and property damage insur- 
ance has just come off the press. This 
schedule is designed to cover private 
passenger cars only. It is called the 
“Extended Limit Rate Sheet’. It cov- 
ers the range of fifteen limits from 
$5,000-$10,000 to $25,000-$50.000, for full 
coverage and also the 8 per cent and 
20 per cent discounts. In addition to 
the rate compilation for varying limits 
the schedule contains an alphabetical 
list of popular cars covering models for 
five years, with the rate symbol for 
each, 

This schedule takes care of 80 per 
cent of all pleasure cars written, with 
out reference to the manuals and List 
of Automobiles. It is published by G. 
G. Wetzel, 16 Liberty Street, New York. 

Texas Has Many Rates 

There is an impression in New York 
automobile circles that in Texas there 
are as many kinds of insurance rates 
as there are oil wells in that state. 

A recent visitor at the office of the 
Fidelity & Deposit was R. H. Todd, San 
Juan, Porto Rico. 

Charles E. Be'cher, the enterprising 
publisher of “The Standard,” of Bos- 
ton, has sent out to his friends copies 
of “Have Faith in Massachusetts,” a 
volume consisting of the speeches and 
addresses of Calvin Coolidge, Governor 
of Massachusetts, and Republican can- 
didate for vice-president. This book 
has had a sale so far of more than 
70,000 copies, and after reading it there 
is no doubt in the reader’s mind as to 
just where the Governor stands on law 
and order. 
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Limited Education 
Given Chiropractors 


REPORT BY CANADIAN OFFICIAL 








Beliefs of Practitioners Shown in State- 
ments By Heads of Various 
Colleges 


Referring to an item published in 
The Eastern Underwriter on chiroprac- 
tors, N. P. Colwell, of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago, says: 

“The siatement, as a whole, is more 
fair to physicians than many which are 
now weppearing in the public press, The 
statement as to chiropractors and os- 
teupaths knoving more about anatomy 
than the average physician of the old 
school may have been true for physi- 
cians graduatng fifteen or twenty years 
ago but cannot be said at the present 
time. Of course, it may be said that 
some osteopaths know more of that 
subicet than some physicians but for 
the average in each case it is certainly 
not true, 

“ihe writer has personally visited 
many chiropractic and osteopathic insti- 
tufions an. has reports of reliable in- 
spections made by others which show 
that neither chiropractic nor osteopathic 
colleges are equipped to properly teach 
anatomy. Nor is it possible in the six 
to eighteen mouths’ time which chiro- 
practors devote to their entire profes- 
sional course that they go thoroughly 
into any subject. 

“These schools require, at most, only 
a common school education for admis- 
sion, whereas, at the present time, 79 
of the 85 medical schools in the United 
States require, not only a four year 
high school education,’ but also two 
years of college work before the stu- 
cent enters on the study of medicine.” 

College Head’s View 

In @ report on an investigation of 
chiropractors by the Province of On- 
tario the viewpoint of several leading 
chiropractors is given. 

Dr. b. J. Palmer, the head of the 
most important chiropractic college in 
the United States, in giving evidence 
in the case of the State vs. Jansheski, 
when asked whether, when a patient 
came to a chiropractor, he was asked 
the history of the case, answered: “No, 
because it would be of no value”; and 
in answer to why that was so, said: 

A person comes to us without telling us 
what the trouble is; it makes no difference 
whether a physician has already diagnosed it 
as insanity, appendicitis, indigestion, or any- 
thing they call it. The chiropractor needs to 
know nothing about that case from a physician’s 
standpoint; it is immaterial, yet he can take 


that case, put it down on his benches and 
analyze that spine just as accurately without 
knowing those things; in fact, sometimes I 
think better. * * * It is not essential the 
chiropractor should know what the patient said 
he had, but you can adjust the current for it 
running into the organ, and the patient is well. 
That is where chiropractics becomes purely a 
mechanical proposition, a mechanical and elec- 
trical-making circuit proposition in a man. 


The definition is put into technical 
terms by McNamara of the Universal 
Chiropractic College, Davenport, Iowa, 
thus: 


The theory sustaining this system presumes 
that in consequence of displaced vertebra the 
intervertebral foramina (openings) are occluded 
(closed), through which the spinal nerves pass. 
* * * In this way the nerves are pinched, and 
chiropractors assume that such pinching is re- 
sponsible for 95 per cent of all diseases. Chiro- 
practic concerns itself with an adjustment of 
the subluxations, thus removing the pressure 
on the nerves. 

No Use For Diagnosis 

Dr. E. DuVal, who conducts the Can 
adian Chiropractic College in Hamilton, 
Says as to diagnosis: 

Chiropractors have no earthly use for diag- 
nosis, as such, for the practice of chiropractic 
is unlike the majority of the other healing pro- 
fessions, to whom diagnosis is a necessity, be 
cause of their having to administer the right 
medicine for the right disease, and therefore it 
becomes imperative to have a correct diagnosis 
of the conditions on account of the danger in- 
volved in administering the wrong medicine, 
which might prove disastrous. But it is not so 
with the chiropractor whose system involves 
only the removal of the cause of the disease 
and that being always the same and requiring 
no dangerous drugs diagnosis, therefore, be- 
comes useless, except that he, as well as others, 
must know sufficient symptoms and diagnosis 
for the purpose of differentiating between con- 
tagious and noncontagious diseases, not to as- 
sist or guide him in his work, but to conform 
to the laws of the several boards of health, who 
require that contagious cases be reported, 
more fully investigated, and, if necessary, iso- 
lated. 

He scouts bacteriology, materia med- 
ica and chemistry as follows: 

They would also compel us to study bacter- 
iology. This also is of no value to the chiro- 
practor, who does not consider that it is worth 
the infinitesimal mites; to group and classify 
them, count their appendages and try to memo- 
rize their names. 

We would also be required to learn materia 
medica. 

What on earth could we do with that ponder- 
ous knowledge, we who abhor the very name of 
drugs and repudiate their use? 1 admit that 
they consider this study of great value to them, 
as they have been searching for a long time 
for an elixir of life and that they still expect 
to find one. 

There is also chemistry, which is a valuable 
science, but it has nothing in common with 
chiropractic, and cannot be made an adjunct 
to it. 


As to education, preliminary to ad- 
mission to his college, Dr. DuVal says: 


One important feature of the question of edu- 
cation for chiropractors is that of preparatory 
qualifications; in other words: What are the 
“requirements of entrance” necessary to learn 
chiropractic at the Canadian Chiropractic Col- 
lege? To be truthful, we candidly say that we 
are not over-exigent on “requirements of en 
trance,” buf we are most particular in exacting 
requirements of graduation; we think that of 
far greater importance. 
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Another View of 
Collision Cover 


WHY PROTECTION IS BROAD 
M. G. Foster, of Great Eastern, Tells 
of Experience of Companies in 


Adjustment of Losses 





Another letter respecting the col- 
lision cover has been received by The 
Eastern Underwriter, this one from M. 
G. Foster, of the Great Eastern, who 
writes: 

it is true that collision coverage is 
“broad and sweeping,” both as to the 
provisions of the policy and the prac- 
tice in adjustment of losses. That the 
simple fact of its being broad is an in- 
justice to the company, however, is a 
conclusion that does not seem to me 
logical. 

If experience of the companies with 
policyholders and with agents proves 
that there is a demand for broad cov- 
erage in order that the policyholder 
may secure the protection he wishes 
and that the companies and agents 
through being able to supply this main- 
tain the confidence and friendly rela- 
tions of the policyholder, which are 
essential, there is assuredly no injus- 
tice to the companies in providing that 
protection, provided that they receive 
adequate premium for doing so. 

It is true that in the past the com- 
panies have lost heavily through the 
writing of this class of insurance. 
There are two ways of correcting that 
evil, one through narrowing the cover- 
age and one by obtaining adequate 
rates. 

Difficult to Limit Cover 

In my opinion the limiting of the cov- 
erage is difficult. Briefly, the carrier 
agrees to indemnify the assured for loss 
by reason of damage to or destruction 
of his car if caused solely by collision 
with another object, excluding loss by 
fire from whatever cause and excluding 
loss on account of ordinary tire 
trouble. 

To attempt modification or interpre- 
tation of this clause to provide that the 
car must be actively in collision and 
not passively, or to define a collision 
in a restrictive sense would defeat the 
object of the insurance. Doubtless in 
many cases claims arise that are not in 
harmony with the coverage; as where 
roofs or floors of garages fall wrecking 
the cars stored, it is difficult to say 
that such an accident was contemplat- 
ed as a collision; yet where a bale of 
hay falls from a loaded truck upon a 
car standing at the curb no doubt ex- 
ists. Restricting the coverage to ex- 
clude losses sustained in a particular 
way or of a particular kind would not 
be in keeping with the demand of in- 
surers nor enhance that feeling of con- 
fidence between the insured and insur- 
er which should obtain. The coverage 
should be broad and should meet the 
insurance needs of the policyholder. 


So much for interpretation of contract. 
Replacements 

In the settlement of losses there is a 
fairly consistent broadening of the cov- 
erage to meet the demands of tue as- 
sured and of the agents. This, it seems 
to me, is evidenced clearly in making 
replacements. Old parts cannot be re- 
placed with old parts but only with 
new. In practice I believe not enough 
attention is paid in making adjustments 
to the clause “to indemnify the as- 
sured.” The assured’s loss is not neces- 
sarily what he must pay for replace- 
ment or repair, for the items of use, 
wear and tear should be considered in 
these adjustments as much as they are 
in fire adjustments. In practice it is 
difficult to so adjust these losses as to 
eliminate upkeep expense. 

If the need for such broad protection 
exists, then a charge of injustice to the 
companies could hardly stand if the 
income from this class of insurance 
were sufficient to put the writing of the 
business upon a profitable basis. 

In theory, the companies fix their 
premium charges. If that were true in 
practice an insufficient rate would re- 
flect, not injustice to the companies, 
but incompetence on the part of the 
companies in estimating what the rates 
should be. In practice, however, the 
companies cannot always secure the 
premiums indicated by experience, but 
have to consider carefully competitive 
ccnditions—in short, what the traffic 
will bear. That largely is in the hands 
of the agents. If there is an injustice 
to the companies, it is here. The agent 
wants broad protection, liberal inter- 
pretation of the policy, and the com- 
panies have shown clearly their willing- 
ness to co-operate with him in giving 
this. The loss ratio of the companies 
establish that fact clearly and painfully 
for them. In my opinion, it is quite 
possible for the agents to facilitate ma- 
terially the companies’ securing ade- 
quate rates. The policyholder is deal- 
ing with the agent or broker, and nat- 
urally dealing with one in whom he 
has confidence. The assured is accus- 
tomed to paying a price netting at least 
a reasonable profit for every commod- 
ity he buys in the market today. 

There is no inherent reason why the 
agent cannot sell on the same _ basis 
broad collision protection for which 
there is so evident a demand, For the 
ultimate benefit of the agent in being 
able to supply this demand of the as 
sured, the agent should help and not 
thwart the companies in securing such 
rates as make the continued bread in- 
terpretation of collision coverage pos- 
sible. 





Moved To “110” 

In case anybody didn’t receive a 
“wire” from Charles B. Van Valen, Inc., 
the real estate office, announcing its 
removal to larger quarters at 110 Wil- 
liam Street, we say it here. 





Not the One ; 

The big white passenger bus seen In 

William Street a few days ago was 

not the one reported stolen by an in- 
surance company recently. 
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My friend Bill Wilson, sells liability. 


policies in Cleveland for the Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies. 

I am told that it requires the entire 
services of a printing press throughout 
the year just to print the policies that 
Bill sells. He is known as the biggest 


writer of this kind of insurance in the; 


country. Besides this, he is a great story 
teller, a fine after-dinner speaker and 
a gentleman whom no one can forget. 


He started with a shoestring eight-\ 
een-odd years ago and now occupies ‘ 


the centre of a mahogany office with 
Oriental rugs, silver carafes and a row 
of pearl-handled push-buttons as long 
as your arm. These things have all 
been earned, for Bill was born to sell 
things just as “Babe” Ruth was born 
to play ball. 

Resourcefulness is Bill’s long. suit, 
and getting business is his favorite 
pastime. When he wants a rest and 
a change he takes it by leaving his 
office and going out after more. busi- 
ness, thereby adding further proof to 
the old adage that “Nothing succeeds 
like success.” 

Just to give you an idea of how 
“Bill” plays the game, I'll tell you a 
little incident which to any man who 
is interested in getting business is 
worth while, 

There was a big piece of insurance 
pending in Cleveland with a big com- 
pany, and Jones was the man who had 
the Say So. 

Jones passed most of his time behind 
a stained glass partition, was always 
busy and as hard to see as a submerged 
submarine. But this sort of thing is 
what “Bill” likes. He says it makes 
harder sledding for competitors. 

So he takes the elevator, gets as far 
as the office gate and there encounters 
barbed wire entanglements in the form 
of a case-hardened old gentleman whose 
sole and pleasant duty it is to keep 
Jones and the private office sacred and 
free from outside interference. 

When “Bill” stated his desire to see 
Jones the old gentleman didn’t cheer 
up at all. He looked W. G. over with 
a supercilious expression and exclaimed 
in the well ordered voice of a bored per 
son, “Have you a card?” 

“Bill’s” smile is wonderful. It is just 
us much a part of his selling apparatus 
as the rudder is of a ship. 

“No,” he says pleasantly, “I never 
carry a card,” 

The old gentleman takes another 
look. 

“What’s your business, then?” he 
says, 

Another infectious smile from “Bill” 
and the calm assurance, “Why, it’s a 










private affair. You see, I will have to 
explain it to Mr. Jones himself, per 
sonally and alone.” 

The old gentleman is somewhat im- 
pressed by this caller's manner, but 
still feels that he owes a high duty to 
his employer, so exclaims, “Well, who 
are you with?” 

‘Tis then that “Bill” plays his ace. 

“Why,” he exclaims, looking behind 
him and on either side and with the 
Same seraphic smile still on his face, 
“you see, I'm not with anybody—I'm 
al: alone.” 

Of course, a lot of folks couldn't get 
away with this, but just consider that 
smile cf his and the fact that he dresses 
like a Wall Street banker, 

The old gentleman is again im- 
pressed, Here is evidently a man of 
parts, an individual with a real and 
important message, a bearer of news 
that cannot be withheld, a message 
evidently that under no consideration 
should be given to anybody on earth 
except Jones himself. 

The gate opens. 

So does the door to the private office. 

It shuts softly. 

Wilson and Jones are alone. 

The deal goes through. 

That, my friends, is salesmanship. 

HENRY CRAGIN WALKER 


HEAVY BUSINESS REPORTED 

A New York branch office of a cas- 
ualty company reports that so far this 
year the branch's increase in business 
is fifty per cent over what it was a year 
ago at this time and that it is more for 
the expired portion of 1920 than for 
the entire year 1919. This same office 
says that speaking of the company as a 
whole, its increase in business this year 
is forty per cent more than at the same 
time in 1919, 

WINDOW CLEANING RATED 

The Compensation Rating & Inspec- 
tion Bureau of New Jersey has made a 
rate of $7.19 on window cleaning. This 
classification has been amended by the 
following note: “The foregoing classifi- 
cation is subject to a minimum pre- 
mium for compensation insurance of 
$300 per policy.” 





The National Relief Assurance, of 
Philadelphia, occupying the third floor 
ol the Lehigh Building, is on the look- 
out for new quarters because of the ex- 
orbitant increase of rental exacted by 
a recent purchaser of the property. 


W. R. Barr & Company have been ap- 
pointed direct reporting surety agents 
of the Fidelity & Deposit. 
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Not New in Insurance 
In the spasm of generosity that has 
overcome business following the orgy 
of spending “No Profit Sales” have be- 
come popular. To insurance officials, 
particularly those in some of the cas- 
ualty lines, the “no profit sale” is an 
old story. 
* ® * 
Far From Solution 
There is considerable work to be 
done by the National Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service Bureau to iron out 
the new commission rule, which it must 
be admitted is not working satisfac- 
torily. Just at present the solution of 
this problem appears to be at a stand- 
still. 
+ + + 
Mitchell Charter Member 
James F, Mitchell, first assistant man 
ager of the General Accident, is one of 
the charter members of the Casualty 
Actuarial & Statistical Society. 
+ ~ ” 


Now We Know the Truth 

At last the exact value of a woman 
has been ascertained. “Cappers Week- 
ly” claims the distinction of having 
made this important discovery, Calcu- 
lations are based upon recent suits for 
damages approximating $470,000. The 
compilers reason this way: A jury re- 
cently awarded Miss Rooney, of New 
York, $40,000 for the fracture of a leg 
by ‘a careless motorist. Taking this 
award as a basis, the total of $470,000 
is arrived at by taking recent damage 
suits where awards were made of $20,- 
000 for loss of hair, $15,000 for damage 
to nose, $20,000 for loss of eyes, $250,- 
000 for a broken heart $85,000 for 
arms and $80,000 for a pair of legs. 

+ “ 


Year Book A Winner 
The year book of the Bankers Acci- 
dent, Des Moines, is out and is just 
as attractive as ever. It is issued in 
handsome style, illustrated and = con- 
tains miny articles helpful to solicitors. 
* + * 


His Skull Insured 

What is termed a life and skull pol- 
icy is reported to have been placed by 
the Messrs. Shubert on El Brendel, the 
comedian, whose act has created a sen- 
sation in “Cinderella on Broadway.” 
Dvring a wedding scene, quantities of 
old shoes and slippers are let loose 
from the flies, crashing down on El 
Brendel and burying him in this pile of 
shoe leather just as the curtain falls. 
With the exception of an old hat, which 
of course is torn to pieces at each per- 
formance, El Brendel has no protection 
for his head except the natural thick- 
ness of his skull. He, therefore, has 
to do much acrobatic ducking and side- 
stepping as this avalanche of shoes 
hits him and it is in order to protect 
themselves against any accident to the 
comedian that the Shuberts have placed 
this policy of $100,000. 

« + * 
Why Not Tell Them? 

With all the price slashing that is 
going on throughout the country, the 
ingurance companies simply have to 
stand aside and look on. They cannot 
take nor* ‘a it because there has not 
bee. wy price boosting in this great 
busiuess—one of the greatest in the 
whole category of human enterprise. 
Life insurance is cheaper right now 
than it has ever been. Accident and 


health insurance has also steadily de- 
creased in cost. 

Fire insurance is still sold at low cost 
although it costs more than ever to con- 
duct the business and pay the taxes de- 
manded. Burglary lines have advanced, 








but only because such a large propor- 
tion of the population has openly turned 
thief. Plate glass rates are up because 
the insurance companies cannot get the 
glass to make replacements and when 
they do get it it costs three or four 


times what it did before. Auto rates 
have come up in some cases; in other 
cases, not. 

Some people think compensation rates 
are too high but they will almost surely 
find that when the new schedules are 
issued rates in general will show little 
change, as benefits are steadily increas 
ing and payrolls are likely to go down 
rather than up. They cannot always go 
up. 

No, the insurance business has not 
been skyrocketing rates, so it cannot 
knock off 20, 50 or 75 per cent and call 
it a contribution to reducing the high 
cost of living. How many assureds ever 
think of this or have it called to their 
attention by agents? 

* - + 


Looking For Help 

It is still difficult to get capable acci- 
dent and health countermen in New 
York. One company that advertised 
for several days received only a few 
replies and none of the applicants were 
really fitted for the work. The remark 
is heard quite frequently in insurance 
offices that it is still difficult to get 
trained men to handle the ever increas- 
ing business. It is a pity that Oppor- 
tunity should be pounding on the door 
so vigorously and that there should be 
so little response from within. The 
insurance district is full of young men 
who have been in the “game” now for 
a number of years and evidently have 
not absorbed enough information to 
qualify them for the better positions 
being offered daily. The new crop of 
office boys is said to be practically 
“impossible.” It is so easy to get a 
job that they are in no sense of the 
word building for the future. A few 
years from now they will be wondering 
why they have not been chosen for 
some higher position. The answer is 
easy and they will probably be able to 
answer it’ then, although now it 
wouldn’t be any use trying to persuade 
them that their present course of in- 
difference is a foolish one, 

o * ° 


Could Have Had More 

Just to show how some agents ne- 
glect their opportunities, a bank cashier 
recently asked a casualty company if 
it didn’t have something better than a 
$50 monthly indemnity disability policy 
he had carried for nine years. Worse 
still, the agent had been presumably 
collecting that $12 every year without 
ever thinking to suggest a larger pol- 
icy. Speaking of bankers, another one, 
who used to complain about paying $3 
quarterly, has changed his policy four 
times in the last eight years and now 
pays $124 premium. He didn’t do this 
of his own accord, however. It was 
necessary to sell him the additional 
insurance. There are men in every 
town who are taking insurance in other 
companies because the agent who sold 
them originally has been satisfied to 
let well enough alone, never asking for 


an increase. 
* s 


Should Rate Be Low 

Poughkeepsie has a _ press agent. 
Items are appearing in the daily press 
to the effect that crime is at low ebb 
in that village. This looks like propa- 
ganda to avoid an increase in burglary 
rates when the new schedules are pre- 
pared. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
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The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
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Any Excuse Goes 

The poor automobile Owner is likely 
to be sued on the slightest provocation. 
An action for $50,000 was filed against 
a St. Louis man because a child was 
injured as a result of coasting into the 
machine, which was parked at the time. 
The complaint was that the machine 
should not have been parked where it 
was and that had it not been there, the 
child would not have been injured 
when its sled hit the machine. 

a * * 
Training the Ex-Soldier 

What may be done to rehabilitate 
men who have been partially incapaci- 
tuted as the result of service in the 
war, is well shown by a case now being 
handled by the Compensation Bureau. 
The government bureau in charge of 
this rehabilitation work was seeking 
an avenue through which to aid a for- 
mer boiler maker's helper. This man 
had been shot in the shoulder and cer- 
tain muscles were rendered useless. It 
was found that he never could again 
raise his arm above a certain height 
and that inability to do this would pre- 
vent him from ever engaging in his 
former occupation. In casting about 
for a likely place in which this man 
might receive instruction in some other 
line of work for which he would, by 
his former training, be adaptable, the 
government made inquiries of the Bu- 
reau, It occurred to the Bureau man- 
agement that the man might be trained 
as a safety inspector in casualty lines. 
This idea being agreeable to the gov- 
ernment the exsoldier is now receiv- 
ing an education along those lines 
which will fit him for that work. The 
government pays him $125 a month 
and it is the purpose of the Bureau to 
supplement that amount to an extent 
sufficient to enable the man and his 
family to live comfortably. Further- 
more the Bureau pays the cost of a 
course in a correspondence school and 
supplies the necessary text books, so 
that this man will actually receive, 
concurrently, two distinct educations; 
one in the usual educational way and 
ene on practical business lines which 
will enable him to take his place in 
the rank of safety inspectors in the 
casualty business and at the same time 
put him in line for advancement into 
other positions in the business. The 
various department heads in the Bu- 
reau organization are giving this man 
training, assisting him with mathe- 
matics and with his correspondence 
course. Certainly no finer work than 
this could be done in assisting an ex- 


soldier to overcome his handicap. The 
ex boilermaker’s helper has become a 
diligent student and promises to be- 
come a decided credit to those who 
hvve interested themselves in his wel- 
fare, 
t a a 
Any Price For Glass 

Just to see what would happen a 
brooklyn broker offered to bet a glass 
insurance man that if he would go to 
the proprietor of a large store nearby 
he could arrange to replace a broken 
light for $3,000. The company man 
found a large window boarded. He 
asked the proprietor if he would be 
willing to pay $3.000 if the light could 
be replaced within two days. The 
storekeeper received him with open 
arms and said: “Yes, if you'll guaran- 
tee replacement in two days Ill pay 
that, even though I believe it’s rob 
bery.” Then the insurance man told 
of his talk with the broker and _ said 
that he was not prepared to replace the 
light but was curious to know if if 
really is possible to get such figures 
for glass. 

* * * 
Verdict Against Dentist 

Need for dentists’ liability insurance 
is shown in a case in New Jersey. A 
man in Union Hill sued a dentist to 
recover $21,000 for the death of his 
wife. It seems that the woman was in 
the dentist’s chair when an electrical 
storm broke and the electrically oper 
ated drill the dentist was using trans- 
mitted sufficient electricity to the pa- 
tient’s mouth to burn her severely. 
Lockjaw developed, causing death, It 
is reported that when the case went to 
trial, the jury became much entangled 
in the technicalities of the case, but 
returned a verdict of $9,000. 


CHANGE BY C. W. LEWIS 








Long-time Employers Liability Man 
Goes to Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America 





C. W. Lewis has taken a position with 
the Indemnity of North America, to 
have charge of the New York metropoli- 
tan district liability department. Mr. 
Lewis has been in the New York de 
partment branch of the Employers Lia- 
bility. He has been with the Corpora- 
tion for 16 years, entered its employ as 
an office boy and worked his way up to 
general manager of the metropolitan 
district, handling all lines written by 
the Corporation. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS | 








What the National Cas- 


Disability ualty calls the crux of the 
Insurance whole health and acci- 
Boiled Down dent insurance _ proposi- 


tion is described in this 
way: 

“Here is the marrow of the whole 
proposition of health and accident in- 
surance, Try it out as your argument. 
Everybody can understand it. You 
won't need anything else, 

“Last year we had the privilege of 
paying 15,000 claims. There were 70,- 
000 people who were wise enough to 
get under the protection of National 
policies. They knew all about the law 
of average and refused to take the 
chance. Sure enough, 15,000 of them 
were laid out and passed the burden 
over to us. We expected it. There will 
be 15,000 laid out again this year. We 
ure prepared for them, But, we have a 
grievance, because there were 5,000 laid 
out for whom we could not provide, be- 
cause they were not policyholders. 
Every one of them had been solicited. 
They scoffed and said they had never 
been injured or sick, and were ahead 
of the game, because they had saved 
their premiums, but we could not con- 
vince them, and so they robbed us of 
the chance to pay their claims. That 
old law of average is always at work. 
Don’t let any man impeach you for not 
having made the point clear. 

“Get to them, make your argument 
stick, and get them.” 

* * * 


How constructive work in 

Value the industrial department of 

of an accident company stands 

Renewals the solicitor in good stead 

in later years is explained 

in this language by W. H. Howland, of 
the General Accident: 

“Energy cannot be destroyed. This 
is a basic principle in physics and as 
well applies to our business. I know 
twenty aged men—sixty-five to eighty 
years old—who today are supported and 
sustained by the renewal incomes from 
monthly premium accident and health 
debits which they established during 
their producing years. Some of these 
men are feeble and in ill health and so 
unable to do aggressive or remunera- 
tive work—yet their incomes are secure 
and dependable. 

“Had these men engaged in other 
lines of work their usefulness and in- 
comes would have long since ceased. 
They are now profiting from the re- 
sults of energy. Your agency will prove 
as valuable as a savings bank account 
in years to come if you energetically 
devote your mind, time and efforts to 
its development. The work you do 
this month will not only net you a lib- 
eral income corresponding to the 
amount of time you invest, but as well 
has an element of unearned increment 
in that it will net you an increased in- 
come each month next year and for 
euch succeeding year from renewal 
commissions. Expand your earning 
ability by writing larger indemnities, 
with larger premiums for complete cov- 
erage and collect more advance pre- 
miums.” 


* * * 

Talking $35 instead of $25 a 
Five week indemnity pays well ac- 
Dol!ars cording to an official of the 
ADay Bankers Accident, who ex- 


plains his proposition in this 
Way: 

“One of the most successful accident 
insurance men { know has adopted the 
custom of talking $35 a week instead of 
$25 and is meeting with great success. 
First, because $35 a week is exactly 
$5 a day and in talking to your pros- 
pect, an even amount like $5 appeals 
to him strongly, also in figuring claims 
for double or partial indemnity, hospi- 
tal indemnity and operation fees it 
‘listens good.’ Incidentally it helps you 
8et away from the old fashioned twenty- 
five dollars a week that was the cus- 
tomary weekly indemnity for years. It 
is quite a jump from $25 to $50 a week 


and in many ways $35 is a better divid- 
ing point than $37.50. Many combina- 
tions can be figured out that are more 
reasonable than the old fashioned level 
indemnity plan. 

“There is a very marked tendency on 
the part of agents to either write $5,000 
or drop way back to $1,000. We be- 
lieve the Definite Income is a _ better 
proposition for those who do not care 
for Death Indemnity. 

“The Universal rate in class ‘A’ is 
$2.40 for each $1,000 death and $2.60 for 
each $5.00 of weekly accident indem- 
nity, or $5.00 for the level combination. 
Now $2,000 is a very good death bene- 
fit on the Universal because under the 
Railroad wrecking clause the payment 
would be $5,000. 

“Two thousand and $35 a week would 
cost $23. This is a very attractive pre- 
mium rate and you will find that you 
can easily place this combination in 
competition with the old $25 rate. It’s 
enough death indemnity to suit the av- 
erage man, and the additional $10 is 
better than the larger death indemnity. 
When you come to think of it isn’t it a 
fact that you find yourself letting peo- 
ple slip away with $1,000—$25 for $15.40 
when you could get the larger pre- 
mium? 

“IT would say offhand that the above 
accident policy with $25 or even $20 of 
sickness insurance would match up 
nicely, for a total of $58 or $51. 

“Very often the higher cost of health 
insurance has a tendency to cut down 
the average premium, but you can write 
a larger accident policy without pinch- 
ing quite so hard and at the same time 
give us a more evenly balanced pre- 
mium. 

“Take a pencil and paper and do a 
little figuring and you will be aston- 
ished to find many very interesting 
class ‘A’ combinations which will ap- 
peal to your prospects and get them 
away from the old fixed rates. You will 
also find that figuring time values by 
the day will be worth while.” 

* * * 


Vice-president Clotfelter, of 

See Ten the Federal Casualty, has 

Each this to say concerning effec- 

Day tive soliciting by those would 

be successful in selling in- 
surance: 

“Have you ever consistently and sys- 
tematically for one month tried inter- 
viewing not less than ten prospects 
each working day? If not, why? Be 
cause there is nothing in the practic- 
ability of such a plan—nothing really 
worth while to be accomplished thereby 
—you say? If that is your answer you 
are not only deluding yourself, but are 
damning without trial the merits of 
something concerning which you know 
nothing, for how can you have knowl- 
edge of a scheme that you have never 
fairly tried? 

“We say to you that there is only one 
way to get applications and that is to 
gu after them, and the only effective 
way to go after them is to do plenty 
of intelligent canvassing. We haven’t 
a single man in our agency organiza- 
tion who cannot average better than 
thirty applications a month if he will 
in a businesslike way talk to not less 
than ten prospects each day during such 
period. 

“Learn your policies so that you can 
present their merits tersely and intelli- 
gently and then make your soliciting 
snappy. Don’t be an ignoramus! Don’t 
be a long-winded bore! Don’t let your 
prospect sidetrack you from the main 
issue, which is the sale of a policy. 
Stick to your object, learn to keep the 
situation in your own hands and you 
will write many applications with much 
profit to yourself. 

“Adopt the practice of soliciting not 
less than ten prospects per day, and 
you are bound to succeed. You owe 
yourself success—no man can afford to 
be a failure-—-so why not pay the debt? 
Don’t say you ‘can’t,’ for that’s bosh! 
Get busy! Nothing more is required.” 


W. E. SMALL, President 





When Insured in 


Georgia Casualty Company 


ive Sure Or Service is 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 








INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. 





47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t See. 

















THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





Estabdiisnec i146 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STRBET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 











Telephone, John 5880 





17'4% commission on all business placed with Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty Company and 20% on all business placed with 
the Motor Car Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


20 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


No direct business written 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 





WAGE AVERAGES REPORTED 


The latest bulletin of the New York 
State Industrial Commission gave the 


average weekly earnings in several 
principal industry divisions as follows: 
Stone, clay and glass............ $30.46 
Metals and machinery........... 31.50 


Wood manufactures ............ 
Furs, leather and rubber goods.. 26.81 


Chemicals, oils and paints....... 27.40 
Paper manufactures .......ccee 32.57 
Printing and paper goods....... 29.66 
TE cccsnwe os ial ect eke ee . 23.10 
ee eee eeace Se 


Food, beverages and tobacco.... 26.39 
Water, light and power.......... 33.41 





Total all industries...........$28.45 





JERSEY RATES MADE 


The Compensation Rating & Inspec- 
tion Bureau of New Jersey has an- 
nounced the following classifications 
and rates: S. Sterman & Co., Inc,, Ken 
ilworth; Takamine Laboratory, Inc., 
Clifton; Lighti Maurer Chemical Corp., 
Rutherford; Passaic Color Corp., Pas- 
suic; Philadelphia Quartz Co., Inc., Rah- 
way; Melville Chemical Co., Jersey 
City; Peerless Color Co., Manville 
Park; H. Kohnstamm & Co., Camden’ 
and North Morris Gun Club, Dover. 





American 
Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 





Fidelity and 
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Stick to Your Job! 


ASSUMING THAT YOU ARE IN THE INSURANCE BUSINESS, to stay, it is 
fair, even desirable, to ask yourself the question: “What am [ in business for? 
TO PROPERLY ANSWER THIS QUESTION YOU MUST KNOW—really 

know—your business. You must know its fundamentals, its ideals, its ultimate 
purpose, its objective. 
A BUSINESS WITHOUT AN ORGANIZATION IDEAL is like an army without 


an objective; there can be no definite plan, no fixed policy, no progress. 


AS A RESULT OF FACING THIS QUESTION AND ANSWERING [T—as a re- 
sult of establishing clearly a definite objective toward which the insurance busi- 
ness should strive—many a fine salesman has, for the first time, been able to give 
positive and intelligent direction to his work. 


INSURANCE SUCCESS IS BUILT UP less on commissions than on constancy, 
good faith and loyalty. 


NO MAN CAN DEVELOP THESE QUALITIES to the highest degree without 
centering them in some good company—HIS company. ;, 

NO MAN CAN BE CONSTANT, LOYAL AND IN GOOD FAITH with his policy- 
holders, his friends or himself unless he is also constant, loyal and im good faith 
with his company. 

THEREFORE, if you have been so fortunate as to have discovered a good company, 
stick to it. 

EXCESSIVE COMMISSIONS OR SECRET FINANCIAL CONCESSIONS MAY 
DAZZLE for the moment but they generally serve to hide something that in the 
end makes the “good thing” lose its charm. 

NO AGENT IS ENTITLED TO MORE than an absolutely square deal and his own 
company officials are more likely to give it to him than strangers. 

EVERY COMPANY WANTS GOOD MEN; most of them® deserve them, but no 
company worthy of the serious consideration of a good man, can afford to lower 
its standards to secure them. 

TO THE GOOD MAN WHO HAS NOT DISCOVERED A GOOD COMPANY the 


Northern Assurance offers a welcome but it seeks only such men as will 


STICK TO THE JOB! 





Northern Assurance Company 


Outstanding assurances, over - $27,000,000.00 
Assets, over - - - - $2,300,000.00 


The Company’s resources from income this year will considerably exceed $1,000,000.00 


CLARENCE L. AYRES, President DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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